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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


rhEMS: 10 CENTS A COPY,—814 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Subacrijplivns neds egin wih any Neuanber. 
Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 


1 variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by tlustra- 
Toilettes ; Girls 
Work Patterns, 


tnd lem ptliona, of Ladivex Summer 


Frocks, Aprons, and Lingerie; Boys Suita ; 


WITH A SCARAB TO A FRIEND.* 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
DAY by day, and mile by mile, 


As I journeyed up the Nile 


Pen in hand 





Taking sketches, making notes 
Of temples, tourists, boats 
Palms, and sand 
‘\\ Labyrinthine tombs exploriuvg, 
(0) Climbing pyramids, adoring 
‘ Gods of old 
/ * Anteckah” hunting, trying 
{ My prentice hand at buying 
4 Being sold 
| Keeping Christmas without holly— 
In the midst of these excursions, 
huntasias.” and diversions 
Without end 
I bought a tiny s¢ arab 
Oue morning from an Arab 
For my friend 
It was once the sacred token 
Of eternity unbroken 
And divin 
Some long vanished priest or king, 
Lord or lady, owned the thing— 
Now ‘tis thine 
I et poem wri vy Mice Ed rie. The ecarab’s date was 
oO no. Ite meanliog iu hierog c= was,“ May you be happy, 


CERTAIN IMPOSITIONS. 


VERTAIN impositions which are innocently levied 
( by good people upon other people equally good, 
and amiably disinclined to resist the unconscious in 
justice, are familiar to us all. They grow out of a 
peculiarity of the financial condition of most women, 
a condition of poverty in the concrete, which almost 
forces them to injustice in the abstract 

Comparatively few married women have as yet 
the basis of an independent purse from which to give 


to charity. to the church, to their friends. Yet wo 
men are always giving, and, of course, ** raising mon 


The fair, the amateur con 
festival, the supper, the entertainment of 


ey” that they may give 
the 


some sort, is Woman's accustomed method of meeting 


cert, 


the many demands made upon her judgment, her 
pocket-book, and her heart 
Let us suppose a concert decided upon as the most 
feasible means for payiug off a church debt, building 
a dormitory for orphans, or aiding a diet dispensary. 
A committee of active women, well connected so 


cially, assemble and confer. The first step is to as 
certain which of them knows personally an author, 
an artist, a musician, an actor, a man or woman who 
has achieved a reputation by hard work in some field 
letters A is made out, its 
order of proceedings including the uuprofessional 
available talent socially within reach of the commit 
tee, with spaces left blank, to be filled by the distin 
guished persous who are to be modestly asked to do 
nate their services 


of art or programme 


It seldom: occurs to any one concerned iu the ini 
tial proceedings to think that they are requesting a 
favor of great magnitude, begging, in fact, for fifty, 
live hundred dollars’ worth of work, 
ov for work worth that sum in the actual market, in 
return for a few flowers, a carriage, a gracious bow 
and smile, and perhaps a plate of ice-cream and a cup 
of coffee. When, occasionally, the lecturer, the pi- 
anist. the violinist, or the elocutionist declines to ren 


a bundred, or 


der the service asked, he or she is thought and spoken 
of as niggardly, churlish, and mereenary. 

On the contrary, each of these professionals will be 
found, in most instances, to be quite as generous as 
the persons who approach them with the request they 
ought not to grant. Each of them has his own fam- 
ily, his own poor, his own claims of every kind. He 
must pay his rent and his grocery bill; apply to doe 
tor and dentist, as others do; lay up something for 
old age; or at last, when the facile art deserts him, 
or the popular favor wanes, become a charge on the 
charity of others. 

The right way would seem to be evident. Include 
the professional in the programme, but pay him or 
ler tie appropriate stipend for his or her services. 
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Then charge full, not half, price for the admission 
tickets, thus doing away with one long-standing re- 
proach upon many of the philanthropic enterprises 
of undoubtedly excellent women. 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


W HEN the summer heats are at their height we 

are apt to long for an arctic breath, and to 
think the bear swimming down his polar seas or 
stranded on his iceberg a creature to be envied. 
Work then becomes appalling; and we often feel, 
when we close our eyes, as if it were no matter if we 
did not open them again, and when the morning 
dawns it is with a sort of protest that we meet it, as 
if it brought disaster. 

There is only one thing to do when heat and work 
and worry have brought things to this pass, and 
that is to lay down the whole burden, to find how 
sweet it is to do nothing, and take absolute rest. 
When it is the summer heats that are breaking down 
the various powers of resistance, or even persistent 
anxieties, those powers will be recuperated more 
quickly by rest than by diet or medicine. As the 
giant found fresh strength every time he touched 
his mother-earth, so do we find it every time we go 
back and approach as nearly as possible to that state 
and condition of quiescence out of which perhaps 
we first came; and the first boding of melancholy, 
for which there is no positive reason or cause, is a 
warning to drop everything in our hands and on our 
hearts, and abandon ourselves to the healing power 
of rest. 

But the auld-wife teHs us that an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure; and all the trouble of 
the nerves may be avoided by taking the rest in time. 
Just as the work of the house is systematized so that 
the clothes are washed on Monday and ironed on 
Tuesday, the house is swept on Friday and made 
ready on Saturday for Sunday, so can the work of 
the year be systematized in order to give one of the 
summer months, that one which is hottest, muggiest, 
most hard to bear, over to the simplest life and the 
least work possible. If life can be so arranged by 
the care-taker and others, all would find their ac- 
count in it—if in that month the tired house-mother 
can, With a clear conscience and an easy mind, lie on 
the sofa or in the hammock all day with her hands 
folded, or with a book in them that shall take her 
off into other regions, if no Completer change of visit 
or journey can be had. Indeed, it may be found 
more deeply restful to her than the visit or the jour- 
ney, Where much care must be given to dressing, and 
the exertion of conversation and going about must 
be made, and the excitements of pleasure borne. If 
there were any way to give the house-father a cor- 
responding rest it would be greatly to be desired as 
well. As a lawyer or a clergyman be is usually 
able to take a rest; as a doctor or a merchant he 
may have all the prominence in the world, but he 
has seldom any time that is his. If he could make 
it, or it could be made for him, we may be sure 
the premature break-down is something that would 
never happen to him. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 
{VER since the beginning of history the length 

4 and fineness of a woman's tresses have been 
counted one of her chief beauties, and very often 
one of the chief beauties of men also. The Jews of- 
ten spoke of long hair as a glory and a crown of 
honor; it made the strength of Samson and the beau- 
ty of Absalom, and it was in lamentation and in pen- 
itential offering that any of that people deprived 
themselves of their hair and beard. The Assyrians 
also took great care of their hair, plaited it and curl- 
ed it, and arranged even their beards in ringlets. 
Our own immediate ancestors, the early Britons, 
wore their own thick locks so long as to cover the 
upper half of their bodies. The Greeks also luxuri- 
ated in their long locks. 

Probably the Sicilians accepted their habits from 
the Greeks, and they gave Rome her first barbers 
three hundred years before Julius Cwsar. Once 
established in Rome, the barber's shop became a cen 
tre where all sorts and conditions congregated, 
where the last word of news was to be had, where 
the gossip was the equivalent and more of our morn- 
iug paper. He not only dressed the hair, but the 
nails and the skin of the hands, and the man whose 
hair was unskilfully dressed was a laughing-stock. 
In the Middle Ages the barber, as he had done also 
among the Greeks, combined the offices of leech and 
surgeon with that of hair-dresser. But he never had 
such vogue as when, having beeu forbidden to prac- 
tise surgery, other than in letting blood and extract- 
ing teeth, the use of hair-powder came in with the 
Stuarts, and every lady had her hair whitened and 
every man had his cue bound up with it, and hair- 
powder was used to such an extent that a few reigns 
later it was estimated that the quantity of flour used 
annually in hair-powder by British soldiers and sail- 
ors would make enough bread to feed fifty thousand 
people a year. ‘The barber of that time went about 
from house to house with bis brass basin to put un- 
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der the chin, his powder and soap and the rest, his 
latest scandal and rumor and surmise. But after 
hair-powder went out of fashion, people began to 
dress their own hair, and his art rapidly declined to 
the point where it now rests. To-day the European 
barber has many branches of business, for, according 
to the work he does most, he is coiffeur, friseur, bar- 
bier, or perruquier. In China the barber is an itin- 
erant who rings his bell as he goes along laden with 
his tools and implements, his towels and kettles and 
fire, running at beck like a bootblack, planting his 
stool in the street, and giving his customer a clean 
aud orderly toilet for a halfpeuny: it was from his 
region, indeed, that the practice of shampooing came 
in. All this shows the estimation in which the hair 
was held at early dates, and the always prevailing 
idea regarding its necessary care. In ancient France 
so greatly was the hair cherished that shaving it off 
was one of the severest modes of punishment; and it 
was the privilege of certain dignitaries, and of no 
others, to wear the hair long and curled. The value 
placed upon the hair at present is evident from the 
vast sums that are all the time expended for false 
hair bought of peasants, or cut from convict women. 
The painter delights in the charm of that hair which 
is full of inner lights and shining threads, and the 
poets are always dwelling upon its beauty; Brown- 
ing’s pages are full of the appreciating love of golden 
and golden-brown hair, and Tennyson and Swin 
burne and Morris and the rest are always idealizing 
it. Nor do sober historians scorn it; Brautome 
dwells on the * pale beauty” of Mary Stuart's hair, 
and we all know the quality and color of Lucrezia 
Borgia’s. It would seem, then, as if we ought now 
to take a little more pains in the cultivation of such 
a source of beauty than we do. A clear passage of 
the comb, a few strokes of the brush, a twist, a turn, 
a reaching for some hair-pins, and its toilet is made 
in most cases for the day. But we may be sure that 
none of the beautiful hair of history was ever treat 
ed in such wise, but only repaid honor to its owner 
through reason of the honor its owner gave to it in 
the first place. 





MRS. WOUTERK VAN TWILLEKR. 


Saturday Aflernoons. 











Mrs. Ciyte held firmly to her purpose of going down 
the harbor on one of the fresh-air excursions for the sick 
poor children of New York, which is why early one morning 
this week Miss Van Auken and I breakfasted with her in 
her dainty little breakfast-room overlooking the trees of 
Washington Square. Mrs. Clyte, I thought, had a sugges- 
tion of the heroic in her manner as we met her. The people 
whom she knew were given to the writing of checks, not to 
personal attendance, like -hers, where charities were con 
cerned. Miss Van Auken and I, however, said nothing 
about this beautiful woman’s strange departure. Since the 
day when we had so far forgotten ourselves as to discuss 
the possible condition of her affections, we have been silent 
in regard to any of her whims and caprices. 

It was delightful, however, to hear her today as she re- 
counted her experiences to Mrs. Van Twiller. She sat, as 
she sometimes will, her chair drawn close to that of her host- 
ess, leaning over as she spoke—leaning: Mrs. Clyte never 
stoops—with ber hands held together, palms touching, on 
her knees. At other times she sat with that superb poise of 
head, talking to us all, for Mrs. Clyte likes an audience, 
though, with exquisite art, she contrives that this fact be 
never too apparent. Her method at those times is to seem 
to address herself to but one person. But she sees every 
one of us for all that, and knows in an iustant when the at- 
tention of any auditor has wandered. 

* | thought the men were taking tickets at the dock,” she 
said, smiling at Mrs. Van Twiller, ‘‘ for they stood on either 
side of the gang-plank, and every one was stopped. But 
when I came nearer I discovered they were the ioctom, and 
that each child that arrived was being examined then and 
there —its eyelids lifted, its tongue scrutinized, and its 
pulse measured. They do all this, they told me, for fear of 
contagious diseases getting on board of the barge. Some- 
times the mothers and the children are sent back when bad 
symptoms are discovered. I saw some of them crying and 
sobbing as they were turned away; some with faces sp set 
and drawn, dragging children after them too frightened to 
cry. 

‘At the docks ‘way down-town, where other children 
were taken on board, it was fearful. The wharves were 
packed with holiday -seekers, all shouts and laughter and 
Sunday clothes, waiting for a boat of their own. And a 
band was pealing away somewhere, and policemen were 
dragging through this crowd the poor mothers and sick 
children struggling to get on our barge. And again at the 
gang-plank they were stopped, and the doctors lifted more 
eyelids, and looked at more tongues, and called out medi- 
cal terms to each other across the babies’ heads. But those 

oor mothers, so draggled and forlorn! Yet they were so 
ike the young factory girls laughing near them—a dilapi- 
dated edition of them, one that had been storm soaked and 
beaten. 

**T was so glad when we got away. The fresh winds and 
the breeze were so good, and the poor people so happy. I 
saw the great heaps of fresh vegetables being cooked, and 
the cans of sweet milk being given out, and the children 
tumbling about in tubs, with the nurses waiting, heaps of 
clean towels piled near them. 

**But do you know, Mrs. Van Twiller”—and Mrs. Clyte 
leaned over, looking up in Mrs. Van Twiller’s face—* some 
of the babies were almost dead lying there in their mothers’ 
arms’ I heard one woman say, ‘ Her baby’s dead,’ and the 
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mother who carried the child looked up and said, ‘ Not yet.’ 
I have uvever seen such things but I wondered if other — 
are moved to help them by anything more than mere hu- 
manity. You might be; you are so good. But I felt neither 
love nor pity, only something like-# divine command, an in- 
junction to help them: The ugliness frightened me; yet I 
elt that one could give one’s life to make theirs, somehow, 
better.” 

Mrs. Clyte had forgotten us all. For the first time she 
spoke straight from her heart. The Professor, who, I think, 
had never liked her before, came toward her, where she still 
sat, her hands held together on her knees. 

‘*There are many paths and many impulses, | dear 
madam,” he said, ‘‘ all leading to the same good end. Let 
us thank God for that. Each of us may be guided by a dif- 
ferent one, but each of us is guided surely. It is a mark of 
nature’s beneficence, I think, that we are.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE COSTUMES IN THE COUNTRY. 


TTOILETTES of immaculate whiteness, from the top of 

the chiffon parasol to the kid tips of the linen shoes, 
are in great favor ‘‘in the country” this summer. They 
are worn at all hours by sojourners from the city, at break- 
fast, at luncheon parties, in church at the morning service, 
when driving in the afternoon, and at garden parties later 
in the day. 

Nainsook and batiste gowns of simple design are chosen 
for the warmest days, with lace for garniture, or else the 
open embroidery that simulates guipure. A fair young wo- 
man thus arrayed is charming, as she picks her way daintily 
from the carriage to the door of the village church, that she 
may not soil her spotless white shoes. Her belted corsage 
has a yoke and high collar of embroidery, with puffed sleeves 
and embroidered cuffs. A deep flounce of the trimming is 
gathered full and straight on the skirt, which escapes the 
ground. Pale green moiré ribbon stands in high loops on 
the shoulders, and is passed around the waist, to be tied in a 
full bow at the back, with ends hanging low on the skirt. 
White silk stockings are worn, with Oxford ties of white 
ooze leather, and the silken petticoat is of white surah. 
The low chip hat has low bows of white ribbon in front, 
and loops at the back hold clusters of white lilac blossoms, 
their leaves of green matching that of the ribbons on the 
gown. <A large coaching parasol of white crépe de Chine, 
with enamelled stick and Dresden chiva knob, completes 
this girlish toilette. 

Older ladies prefer white clinging wool crépons for house 
gowns, and crisp-looking mohair with snowy white glisten- 
ing surface for carriage costumes. Mauve velvet and dark 
green accompany these gowns as invariably as pale green 
and blue do those of young women, and they are further 
trimmed with open-patterned guipure lace in plastrons, 
cuffs, and vandyke points. A stately lady, whom one may 
call elderly, though she will never be old, looks like a duchess 
in her gown of white wool trimmed from shoulder to foot 
down each side with mauve velvet ribbon, looped and knotted 
at intervals, then crossing the front as a border. Rows of 
shirring on cords hold the fulness of the front below the 
velvet collar band and at the waist-line, and the back is in 
princesse breadths. Her beautiful gray hair is drawn back 
in waves from a low broad forehead to meet a heavy coil, 
which is surmounted by a high carved comb of tortoise- 
shell. Small hanging ornaments amid the carving move 
with every turn of the fine head, and add to the charming 
effect. 

A BIT OF COLOR. 

If a bit of quiet color is preferred to white by these dear 
ladies, a gray silk dress is worn with repped or figured sur- 
face, trimmed down the princesse front with rows of black 
lace, and a jabot of white duchesse lace is added below the 
throat. Or else the gown is of challi, the ground white or 
pearl color, with large frescoed design in clear gray shades. 
This is somewhat in tea-gown fashion, with a breadth of 
gray figured taffeta silk shirred down the front, and trimmed 
along each side with two ruches of the gray taffeta pinked 
and box-pleated. Pointed Russian sleeves of challi bordered 
with the silk ruching fall open on-close sleeves of the pretty 
taffeta, and the collar is a full ruche of the silk. 

Young women add pretty touches of color to their lawn 
dresses by green ribbons of the color of the foliage in the 
sheer lawn. A cream white lawn, with large blossoms sim- 
ilar to the iris, but in golden tan shades, has changeable 
moiré ribbons, the tint of the green in the iris leaves shot 
with golden brown. The simply fashioned waist is gather- 
ed over a lining on the shoulders at the neck and the waist- 
line, and the gathered bell skirt is quite plain. The ribbons 
give it beauty by their simple arrangement. A collar band 
is fastened by short loops in the back, other bands pass 
around the armhole, to be tied in high shoulder-knots, and a 
folded belt has a bow and flowing ends in the back. 


SUMMER SHOES. 


Low Oxford ties laced high on the instep have become 
the accepted summer shoes, popular alike for comfort and 
style. They have the pointed Piccadilly toe that gives the 
effect of a slender foot within, or they are rounded and of 
medium width, to please more conservative tastes. Heels 
are low and broad, or are slightly curved, and an inch high. 
The trimmings are straight or pointed tips fancifully perfo- 
rated, with lace stays to match, and perhaps a painted band 
above the heel. The summer fancy is for white Oxford 
ties, either of linen duck with brown heels, or else of white 
canvas with tips and lacing stays of white kid or of patent- 
leather. White buckskin and white ooze leathers, softly 
finished as undressed kid, are used for both walking and 
tennis shoes. For colored Oxford ties those preferred are 
of Russia calf in dark reddish-brown or light russet shades, 
with perforated tips and trimmings. Black ties are entirely 
of patent-leather, or else of French kid with patent-leather 
tips. 

‘iligh walking - boots for summer wear are made of tan- 
colored Russia-leather. Both buttoned and laced boots are 
commended. Black boots are of French kid, with vamps of 
patent-leather and pointed tips fancifully perforated. The 
heels are an inch and an eighth high. 

Tennis shoes with rubber soles are made of white duck 
or white canvas tipped with white kid, or else with tips and 
lacing stays of tan Russia-leather. They are also provided 
entirely of tan leather for those who fiud white shoes objec- 
tionable. 

Large ribbon bows are again used on slippers. A pointed 
lapel or tongue coming up on the instep is in the newest 
slippers; the sides are then pierced by two eyelets, through 
which a ribbon is passed and tied over the lapel in a pretty 
bow. These slippers are very dressy when made of patent- 
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leather with high heels and black satin ribbon bows, 
Lower-cut slippers with Louis Quinze heels are of patent- 
leather lined with satin, and trimmed with a black satin 
bow of six loops, holding a star of glittering cut steel. Very 
dressy slippers have double straps be par the insteps and 
buttoned on the sides. They are made of black kid, or else 
of bronzed kid with slight embroidery of gilt threads on 
the straps. Ooze leather of any color to match the dress is 
made up into slippers with these pretty straps. For the 
coming autumn and winter dealers are making slippers of 
colored satin, or of the velvetlike ooze leather, and trim- 
ming them with fur to match the color of the satin or 
leather. 

Toilette slippers are mules of a single piece of kid—black, 
red, or bronze—covering only the toes and sides of the feet, 
with quilted lining of the same color. Other toilette shoes 
oning in curves on the sides, with eet toes, are 
especially liked when of red kid. The Romeo shoes open 
down the sides can be worn about the house, as they cover 
the front of the foot like a boot. They are of French kid 
and of red Morocco, and have low heels for comfort and 
ease. 

VARIETIES. 

Kanka crape is a novel sheer fabric found only at India 
stores. It is less supple than the French crépons, and comes 
in stripes of white with violet, rose, mauve, or pale blue. It 
is single width, and costs 75 cents a yard. 

White veils are cool-looking, and come in all the meshes 
popular in black, such as square-meshed Tuxedo netting, 
the spider-web meshes, dots and blocks of Russian net, and, 
most of all, in appliqué veiling, with scalloped edge and 
wide or narrow vine border. 

Dressy bonnets worn with summer afternoon calling cos- 
tumes by stylish young matrons have a fasse crown, like a 
cup, high and slender, without a brim, the edge having a 
frill of lace which falls on the hair. The crown is of the 
fashionable rice straw—cream white, black, or pale green— 
with a torsade of velvet ribbon at its base, and a bow near 
the front holding a Rhine-stone buckle. Mephistopheles 
feathers or a bunch of antenne are also set in the bow. 
The strings are of narrow velvet ribbon lapped to the back, 
and fastened there by any jewelled or enamelled brooch the 
wearer may choose. 

Apple-tree patterns in French laces are new this season. 
A row of branching trees, some tall, others lower, with 
round knobs of fruit on every bough, is woven as a border 
in light meshes of Chantilly above a slightly scalloped edge 
of trimming lace. The effect is more odd than pretty, but 
designers were compelled to originate something to rival 
the open guipure laces. In Chantilly piece net a pattern of 
apples, single or hanging in clusters, is used for sleeves and 
plastrons of silk waists. 

Baby-ribbon of black satin or moiré is arranged in squares 
or latticed diamonds with a spangle or jet bead in each cor- 
ner for making Figaro jackets, yokes, bodices, or sleeves 
on black, écru, or light-colored dresses of silk or crépon. 
Rows of these narrow ribbons, in black or white, form 
stripes on their almost invisible net for plastrons and sleeves 
of silk gowns. Four or five different colors are represented 
in other ribbon-striped nets, as pale blue, mauve, rose, yel- 
low, and green ribbons on black Brussels net. The latter 
are very effective as yokes or entire fronts of black grena- 
dine or crépon dresses. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BARNEs; Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Enrica Brorners; and 
WILLIAM ARNOLD. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Empress Frederick has become a proverb in Ger- 
many for her generosity, large-heartedness, and devotion to 
philanthropic work—a devotion that is shown by personal 
effort among her favorite charities. These are many. She 
is the ‘‘ protector ” of an institution to enable women to earn 
money and obtain an education, where are taught all useful 
household accomplishments ; is interested in the Victoria 
Lyceum, which is for the higher education of women; in 
the Frauenwohl ; in the convalescent home for women, and 
that for teachers only; in the poor children’s play-grounds; 
and in a mission for fallen women. Besides this she has 
founded créches in different parts of Berlin, kindergartens, 
schools for training teachers and nurses, a society for pro- 
moting health in the home, a fresh-air society for poor chil- 
dren, and the ‘‘Empress Frederick’s Children’s Hospital.” 
The last she established after her husband’s death, and dedi- 
cated to his memory. 

—It is said that Julia Marlowe narrowly escaped being 
compelled to renounce tragic parts and devote herself to 
comedy on account of her nose, which was retrowssé and 
decidedly non-tragic. She has treated it in various ways to 
lengthen and straighten it, and she once came very near in- 
juring it permanently by a blow she gave it when dining. 

—The first woman dentist in the world was graduated 
from the Pennsylvania College twenty-eight years ago, and 
that dental college and those of Ohio and Ann Arbor are 
still the only ones that admit women. A large proportion 
of the women students in these come from abroad, and 
there are said to be only sixty practising women dentists 
in the United States. They usually avoid the surgical and 
mechanical parts of the profession, operating only upon 
teeth, and their chief practice lies among children, who are 
less afraid of a woman dentist than they are of a man. 

—Miss Ida B. Willis (colored), of Washington, is a suc- 
cessful writer of short stories, and Mrs. C. W. Matthews 
and Mrs. 8. N. Monell (also colored) have done good news- 
paper work. 

—Henri Taine is so studious in his tastes that he rarely 
goes into society, and even mingles little with his family, 
and rarely quits his study except for necessary physi- 
cal exercise. He began life in extreme poverty, and was 
obliged to support not only himself, but his mother, and the 
struggle left its mark upon him in a constant though slight 
disquietude concerning material affairs. His marriage to 
the daughter of the distinguished architect M. Dennel has 
been exceptionally happy. He has a son and a daughter, 
who are now completing their education. Taine’s devotion 
to cats and children is well known, and he has composed a 
number of sonnets in honor of his furry favorites. 

—Miss Ormerod, the well-known English naturalist, won 
distinction some years ago by biting the tail of a crested 
newt, that she might learn for herself the character of the 
acrid secretion the reptile gives out when angry. An in- 
flamed mouth and convulsions lasting several hours resulted 
from her experiment. 

—Miss Gardner, the pupil of Bouguereau, Mrs. Marmon- 
naies, wife of the sculptor, Miss Nourse, of Cincinnati, whose 
work has been hung on the line at the Royal Water-color 
Exhibition in England, and Miss Lee-Robbins, a pupil of 
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Carolus Duran, are all Americans, and are all included 
among regular exhibitors at the Salon in Paris. 

—Jean — does not approve of woman's :.yhts. She 
says that when rights are given, privileges will be with- 
drawn, and she’ prefers privileges. 

—Miss Mary Gocedeen Caldwell has given more money 
to the Catholic Church than any other woman now living 
in America, and has received a special gold medal from 
the Pope. 

—Few American books, says the New York Tribune in a 
recent issue, have ever been received in Great Britain with 
such enthusiasm as has welcomed Miss Wilkins’s stories. 
A new and complete library edition has been demanded, and 
is on the eve of publication. 

—To Mrs. 8. 8. Harrell, of Indiana, belongs the credit for 
originating the observance of ‘ Exposition day” in the 
schools, On these days each pupil is asked to contribute 
one cent and each bended ten cents, and Mrs. Harrell under 
took the task of communicating with the 18,000 teachers in 
her State. The objects of these Exposition days are to edu- 
cate the children in the early history of their country, and to 
raise money to enable the schools to make a better exbibition 
ut Chicago next year than they can do with only the money 
the State has appropriated to this service. Two of these 
days have already been kept, and there will be another in the 
fall, soon after the opening of the fall term. 
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{1 FAMILY CANOE TRIP 
Vil 
W HILE w r a go skipping through 
A t - dow ! x, b v, b 
The merry voice drew on, passed with the 
ke f paddles ih, now we remem 
bered It was dmost of gondola days 
Hitherto the great lake had tanta ized good 
silors with light breezes. But this morning 
when we looped back our tent after the night 
lot roar of trees and shout of waves, the 
broa 1e was flecked with breakers 
ri ‘ ld make glorious sailing for the 





trophy Look!" as the cannon 
sun's path came the usual morning 
| wession to breakfast See the Cricket 
Vopaice The girl in the Tempest 


boomed, and 





if ORY OR A DUCKING 
lens line, as usual. But isn’t it about 
time the boy was back from the grocery tent 
with the milk 
| | those wicked cows,” explained 
that person, appearing, heated, through the 
tree 1 was almost here, when I saw them 
going straight for the Headquarter’s tent. So 
I put the pail down and went to chase them 
But they'd have been inside, sure, if the Head 
quarter himself hadn't run out and driven 
them away 
We sat to breakfast A chipmunk above 
us excitedly fed himself cedar buds with his 
paws. Then the young captain of Dot 
suuntered through the woods whistling th« 


Lorelei ind sat down on the moss to dis 
his failure in yesterday's race 
It was such a beastly wind 


all cat’s-paws 


What my rig wants is a good sociable big 
capful. Then my sail got jammed, and I 
couldu’t run it up as fast as the other fellow 
Did you see the pennant my sisters worked 
for it? A regular beauty! But I don’t much 
care My mother said, before I came, she 
had prize-cups enough already to keep bright 
Here's a picture of the last one, the ~cup, 
und the boat I took it with.” The boy passed 
on, whistling, frank and gay and innocent. 

It is a pretty sight—that whole family 
of young Dot interesting themselves so in his 
canoeing,” we said, while, down on the beach, 
we exchanged morning greetings with the 


H.'s. and prepare d to shove out in Ge PREGv Oss. 
t Probably they are glad to find one 


sport free from temptations to gambling, or 
objectionable company; or even the squan 
dering of money. The father is a prominent 


New York business man, I happen to know. 
Though here we often meet a man for years 
without learning so much about him as his 
calling rhe camp sentiment is, that canoe- 
ing is common interest enough, and being 
here is sufficient passport.’ 

We wondered else, in 
conscious society, a sentiment so unworldly 
could prevail 

* There’s my Crusoe Cave! 


wher our self 


exclaimed the 


little boy, pointing out a gap in the noble 
confusion of piled rocks we were passing 
where the winter's gale showed still in the 





DRIFTING 


overhanging cedars. ‘It has 
perfect! I sit inside 
and I'm going to 


fwisted and 
the Magazine and all 
and read Robinson Crusoe ; 
read it there every day 
Boats! boats! ! As we rounded the 
Point, now a launch puffed by, now a yacht 
tacking but chiefly and every 
where canoes Were moving upon the water 
or lay along the beach of Indian Bay. While 
for whilom dusky wigwams, a gula village ar 
ranged by clube fringed the woods. “Brook 
lyn,” “ Lowell Holyoke,” the flags read 
and over group of small pyramidal 


boats 


came oul, 


one 
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brown tents was 
* Brown Univer 
silty ’ 


Scraps of nautical 
conversation about 

builds” and “ rigs’ 
floated in upon us 
Beside one upturned 
boat knelt its owner, 
surrounded by a 
group in dreadfully 
earnest consultation 
On the next float a 
dignified old gent 
man stood trumpet 
ing through his 
hands, hot and ex 
cited as though at a 
political convention 


And the beau-ideal 

of a dashing young DREADFI 
sailor, in suit of 

white with yellow 

kerchief knotted at the waist and bared 
curls, flew shoreward to catch, from the 


trumpet The leech draws a little, Jack!” 

Watch the four in that birch-bark spring 
to the leader's directions,” said our captain 
‘I must ask what race is on next.” 

We stopped beside the familiar figure of 
an artist, floating leisurely in a long canoe 
that gleamed a dull yellow Hiawatha was 
on the bow, and the legend, 

And she floated on the water 
Like a yellow leaf in autamn, 
Like a yellow water-lily.’ 

Some subtle likeness of expression between 
boat and man—was it a look of knowing how 
to penetrate to the inner joys of things?- 
prompted us to say, *‘ Your boat always 
looks as though she were having good times 
too 

He dropped his eyes, and responded quiet 
ly, ‘‘ She is my best friend.” 


* He had expressed it for us all. There was 


no need to formulate it further, as this thin, 
ardent-faced girl, isolated in youth's haughty 
idealism, passed alone in her dark red Tem 
as Mr. Micawber drew beside us to 
read Gernegross’s name and exchange potes 


peat, or 





THE SEA-SERPENT, LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


on German travel, looking through his glasses 
for some humorous bit of life or adventure 
to “turn up.” 

‘* And yet they call us a wholly utilitarian 
people!” we began at dinner. But the rest 
was forgotten, for that moment Mr. H.'s head 
appeared around the tent, and his voice said, 
‘The Trophy race at two o'clock!” 

When we paddled out the Point was black 
with people, huddling on bowlders, hemming 
the bluff, and scurrying about with glasses 
and cameras for 
** good points.” 
And sixteen ethe- 
realized little boats 
—all wings and no 
body—moved out 
of Indian Bay 
mancuyring in a 
labyrinthine maze, 
and accompanied 
to the first buoy 
by a whole flotilla 
of spectators. 

** Come on, ye lit- 
tle cockle-shells!” 
laughed the great 
tumbling lake, and 
the red and white 
buoys rose on the 
crests to beckon. 
The regatta com 
mittee steamed 
out, the stake-boat 
took its position, 
the cannon thun- 
dered. 

“*Go it, W——_!” 
‘‘J——'s ahead!” ‘‘ No; it’s L !” Calls, 
cheers, groans followed the fleet until the 
leading boats had drawn away from the 
rest. Then the spectators settled to the 
long watching. 

Where's B ?” asked a voice from the 
group with which we were interlocked, 
naming the son of a well-known general 

‘‘His boat was broken just before the 
start.” 

There was a murmur of disappointment; 
and the first speaker said: ‘I would like to 
see him win the trophy. He has done so 








LLY EARNEST 


CONSULTATION 


much for canoeing. And he is such a kind 
and unassuming fellow.” 

‘Ha! Tom’s over!” as one sail lay flat, 

righted, and came slowly ashore to receive a 
mock-welcome. 
“* J——,” said the yachting editor, with his 
glass on the expected winner, ‘‘is the great- 
est man I know for cutting clean around a 
buoy.” 

There was a breathless instant; for now 
that sailor came spinning in, lying far out to 
windward on his sliding-seat, his feet strained 
against the coaming. His boat cut, rather 
than rode, the waves that, leaping, hid and 
drenched her, reeled around the buoy, gybed, 
and was off 

Conversation recommenced 

‘*Mr. 8—— wants the ladies all to smile 
He has pointed his camera this way.” 

‘*Did you hear the joke on R——? You 
know he detests Visitors’ Day; thinks the As- 
sociation shouldn't have any. So the boys 
hung a sign before his tent—‘ Visitors wel 
come! Picnic here!’ And when he came 
back, half a hundred people were under his 
awning!” 

““Why doesn’t he luff? He's making a 

fool of himself! 
There! He's let that 
fellow steal by to 
: windward!” 

4 Said an elderly 
i ; German, “I am 
shust about to poob 
leesh my book on 
ze deescoovery of 
America by ze 

Irish.” 

“ The Trish? Good 
gracious!” exclaim 
ed his nautical 
young friend. ** And 
what was the man’s 
name?” 

‘Il haf not yet 
decided.” 

A. naughty con 
vulsion of laughter 
threatened a cap 
size 

‘I mean,” ex 
plained the German 
gentleman, mildly, 
“dere are two 
names given. And 
I haf not yet decided which is ze most myth- 
ical,” 

Suddenly, from the depths of Indian Bay, 
a strange object advances, and calmly pro 
ceeds to round Willsborough Point—a mon 
ster, one hundred and fifty feet long, with 
gaping red jaws, pointed tail,and crest—the 
fabled Champlain sea-serpent! As the idea 
dawns upon the astonished people they break 
into wild applause. All except a poor little 
dog in one of the canoes, who yelps with 


terror. The serpent gnashes its jaws. Its 
scales glisten. It passes, surrounded by 
admiring, harpoon-flinging crews. Mighty 


laughter springs up before it, and dies slowly 
in ils wake 

But the sun is sinking. And all eyes hang 
on this one man, fleeting in to his last buoy, 
beyond the power of the launch to accom- 
pany him. He passes! And from sea and 
shore comes one burst of gratulation. 
‘* Three cheers for J——, the winner of the 
trophy!” they greet him. He lifts his cap. 
And another boat arriving, be starts up, 
“Three cheers for the second man!” 

For delight of 
the little boy we 
paddle out to the 
reef where lies 
the sea-serpent. 
The mountains 
are lavender, 
and against them 
glows Burling- 
ton. The city is 
hardly seen by 
day. Then, at 
sunset, first a 
single. window 
flashes golden, 
like a humble 
great soul found 
of its opportun 
ity; and the rest 
follow, and the 
leafage is vivid 
and the brick 
warm. Quickly 
it fades to gray- 
ness; and pres- 
ently, and all 
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night long, it is a serene and solemn place 
of stars. 

That same evening the signals on the tall 
flag-staff read, ‘‘ At eight o’clock there will 
be a general camp-fire in the ladies’ camp.” 

The moonlight, when it begins to glisten 
on the meadow and to trickle Fito the woods, 
reveals figures gathering with lanterns and 
camp-chairs, mandolins and guitars. Below 
the moon is the evening star; and below thai, 
the fire on the beach. The big logs glow, 
and send slow sparks curling up like ser 
pents. Fireworks answer from Pumpkin 
Reef. Cheers greet the winner of the trophy; 
also the creator of the sea-serpent. ‘* He does 
get up the cleverest things! There were the 
tableaux Monday night” ‘‘ And the water 
tournament.” ‘* And the procession of lan- 
terns.” The voices are merged in the chorus, 
“While we were marching through Geor 
gia.” 





KEADING 


ROBINSON CRUSOF 


Which ended, a rollicking voice reels of 


a Canadian dialect song 


A BALLAD OF LAKE CIiAMPLAIN 
"Twas one dark night on Lac Champlain 
An’ de win’ she’s blow, blow, blew; 
When de crew of de wood-scow Jule La Plante 


Get scare an’ run below 

For de win’ she’* blow like a burricane; 
Bime-by she's blow some more 

An’ de scow boss up on Lac Champlain, 
Juss half-mile from de shore 


De cap'n she’s walk de front deck ; 
She's walk de hind deck too; 

She's call de crew from up de hol’; 
She's call de cook also. 

Dat cook his name was Rora, 
He's come from Montreal, 

Was chamber-maid on a lumber barge 
On de big Lachive Canal. 


De win’ she’s blow from nor’ cas” wee’, 
An’ de sous win’ she's blow too; 
When Rosa say, “ Oh, capitan, 
Vatever #ull we do? 
De cap’n den ehe's trow de hank, 
But still dat scow she drift’; 
An’ de crew he can't pass on dat shore, 
Because he's love de skiff. 


De night vas dark like von Wack cat, 
An’ de waves roll high an’ fast; 
Ven de cap’n take poor Rosa 
Au’ she lash him to de mast. 
Den de cap'n put on de life-preserve, 
An’ she jump into de lac, 
An’ say, ** Good-by, my Rora dear; 
I go drown for your take." 


Nex’ mornin’ very hearly, 
"Bont half past two, three, four, 

De cap'n, cook, and wood-ecow 
Lay corpees on dat shore. 

For de win’ she's biow like a hurricane ; 
Bime-by she's blow some more; 

Aw’ de scow buss up on Lac Champlain, 
"Bout half-mile from de shore. 


Now all you wood-scow sailor-mans 
Take warning by dat storm, 

An’ go an’ marry von nice French girl, 
An’ live on von nice farm. 

Den de win’ may biow like a hurricane, 
An’ spose she’s blow some more, 

You von't get drown on Lac Champlain, 
So long you stay on shore 


Stories follow. College songs fill in the 
pauses. Armfuls of hemlock boughs, heap- 
ed upon the fire, crackle in accompaniment 
Now there is a call for , and a rich 
voice sings to the mandolin a bit of melodi 
ous sentimeptalism that, combined with the 








AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 
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light of moon and stars and the gloom of 
sea and shore, distracts all —_ youths 
and maidens, and discovers softness in the 
sturdiest of bachelors and in the most prosaic 
of married people: 
“T want no kingdom where thou art, Love; 
I want no throne to make me blest. 


“I need not fear whate’er betide me, 
For straight and sweet my pathway lies; 
I want no stars in heaven to guide me 
While I gaze in your dear eyes.” 
Then, gathering up all chords, the voice leads 
into ‘‘ America” and ‘‘God save the Queen,” 
and so to good-night. 

Gondola days cannot last forever. 

A few evenings later there was a gather 
ing at Headquarters, when the prizes were 
awarded —the Pecowsic and Commodore's 
cups, the beautiful trophy, the flags and 
pennants—and when the outgoing Commo- 
dore made his farewell speech, and the in 
coming one was welcomed with the call of 
the A.C. A 

Afterwards we crossed the meadows to 
look for the last time into Indian Bay. Still 
there came up the tinkle of guitars, singing, 
langhter, dip of paddles. But the tents were 
few. Many lay dismantled. Now 
lines of light stole between the shadows of 
the shores 

We turned 


wane 


boats 


The August moon was on the 
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CHAPTER IV 
AN INTRODUCTION 

ND again the gods have given us a gra- 
fA cious morning: the heavens cloudless 
and serene; the far-stretching circle of the 
sea rolling its blue-black waves and lapping 
und flashing in the sun—an unstable world 
save for the long and mountainous rampart 
down there in the south, the gray, scarred 
and sterile-looking cliffs of the African coast. 
And here, under the welcome shade of the 
@wning, one comes upon two of the passen 
gers who appear to be in close and earnest 


confabulation It is of Wolfenberg and 
Amélie Dumaresq they are talking 
Well, missis,” says the Lady of Inver 


fask, addressing her friend by the last-in 
vented of all her innumerable sobriquets ‘| 
cannot understand why you should be so 
apprehensive. You yourself admit that such 
a relationship would be beautiful, if only it 
could be made permanent. What is to binder 
its being permanent? Miss Dumaresq would 
tell you that it is all the more likely to last 
because there is no bond, because it is volun 
tary, because each knows that the other could 
break away. What she says is simply this 
‘ Husbands and wives lead a far happier life, 
a far more equable and contented life, when 
they have ceased to be lovers, and have be 
come good friends. Why, then, should not 
Mr. Wolfenberg and I take up the latter half 
of this relationship, since the former is im 
possible?’ You know her frank way of 
speaking. And her ideas are as clear as her 
speech. She is no school girl, with her head 
full of sentiment aud dreams. She has seen 
the world. She has had experience of men 

and not a very fortunate one, I imagine, 
you see the family are rich; and I rather 
fancy, from one or two things she said, that 
she has made unpleasant discoveries—or, at 
least, had unpleasant suspicions—with re 
gard to certain of the young men who came 
about her. But here is a man whom she 
can absolutely trust; whom she admires and 
respects beyond measure; with whom she is 
in sympathy on every point; and why should 
not their close and constant association to 
gether be as permanent as any marriage 
bond? According to her, it is the conjugal 
relationship that disenchants; here there can 
be no disenchantment; they remain to each 
other just as they are. And look at their 
comradeship in art: another tie. She must 
perceive that he has ali the qualities that she 
lacks: another reason for sympathy. And 
then his solitary position; she pities him; 
she is resolved to stand by him—oh, I don’t 
see that you should be so apprehensive!” 

For a second or two the smaller woman 
was silent, looking absently across the flash- 
ing waters to the pale line of mountainous 
coast. At last she said 

‘* Well, Peggy, if | were Mr. Wolfenberg, 
I would go ashore at the very first port we 
come to, and I would make my way back to 
America.” 

“To be met at New York by that woman, 
with a troop of her drunken companions?” 

The conversation could not be continued 
further, for at this moment Miss Dumaresq 
herself appeared, coming quickly along the 
deck, her head raised and careless, her arms 
swinging a little with the mere exuberance 
of life. The small and graceful figure look- 
ed neat in its Sunday-morning costume of 
black silk and white frills; and when she 
came up it was apparent that she had paid 
particular heed to her toilet—the high-arched, 
dark eyebrows had been touched, perhaps 
also the pretty mouth, But it was not of 
that she was thinking. 

“IT have some news for you,” said she, 

* Begun in Haurra’s Bazaz No. 27, 
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with great animation, and her brilliant black 
eyes were full of pleasure and eagerness, 
‘but it must not be spoken of. You must 
not mention it to any one, and especially 
not to Mr. Wolfenberg. He has just been 
telling me, and what a surprise it is! For 
we quite understood that he was going to 
take the full seven weeks’ holiday; but with 
an artist like him a sudden inspiration takes 
possession, and it is no use his trying to put 
it aside and turn to it later on. What do 
you think, then, of the subject Mr. Wolfen- 
berg is considering—the Fountain of Callir- 
rhoe?” She was quite breathless with the 
joy of this discovery, but she had to speak in 
tones of subdued excitement, for there were 
other people now coming along. ‘* Can you 
not imagine what he will make of it—the 
deserted Greek girl killing herself by the 
side of the water—or perhaps the dead girl 
disappearing? I don’t know. But this I do 
know, that it will be something to make 
one’s fingers tremble and make one’s eyes 
fill. It will be splendid—splendid! And no 
one must speak to him about it, or he will 
be anxious and discontented, and perhaps 
throw the subject aside altogether. No, it 
must be allowed to grow up of itself in his 
mind, quite in silence, and then—then some 
day you will see! And just think of this: 
he has asked my advice—my advice! As if 
I and my wooden dolls could be of any use 
to him! Prospero, the master of spirits, 
come to ask the advice of Caliban carving 
sticks!” 


“At least it was a great honor,” said 
Peggy 
**And now he will dream about that all 


the way until we get to Athens,” she went 
on—and really this exhilaration of interest 
added quite a new charm to the pretty face 
and the lustrous dark eyes; ‘‘ and it does not 







matter whether the real fountain, if there is 
one, lends itself well or not; the picture will 
be already complete in his mind. I am de- 
lighted! You know I was rather afraid that 
mother and I had forced this idleness on 
him—he is so ready to sacrifice himself; and 
I feared, too, he might be bored by the so- 
ciety of two women. But now I am quite 
at ease. Now he will never want for com- 
panionship and for occupation so long as he 
has his picture to think about. And when 
you notice him walking up and down by 
himself; and not speaking to any one, you 
need not imagine he is idle. Ah, I tell you, 
you will see something when you see the 
Fountain of Callirrhoe!” 

Welcome news. But perhaps we were 
even better pleased and more interested in 
observing the genuine enthusiasm with which 
this girl spoke of Wolfenberg’s work. That 
was at least one bond the more between 
these two oddly situated persons. 

This was a Sunday morning. There was 
service on deck, under the awning. The 
young women’s voices sounded sweet and 
clear above the monotonous swish of the 
waves along the vessel's side. 

In the afternoon the Passionate Spinster 
bore down upon us, bringing with her a 
whole armful of translations —and Lem- 
priere. There was no escape. She had skil- 
fully cut off retreat, and soon the tale of her 
unnumbered woes was unfolded. It turned 
out that she had heard from one of the offi- 
cers that on the following morning we should 
be within sight of the shores of Sicily, the 
song-haunted island, and with a generous 
ardor she had set to work to prepare herself, 
first of all by tracing out the wanderings of 
Ulysses. But there were riddles and disap- 
pointments in the way; and now, as she 
spoke, the sandy-haired woman with the 
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cold gray eyes seemed to be in a bit of a 
temper. 

‘* Tt really is too bad,” she said, fretfully. 
“ You can’t trust one of these books. You 
would think that since they have been labor- 
ing away at their mechanical tasks through 
so many generations, there might be a little 
agreement among them. But why does one 
say, ‘ mother of dawn, the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing,’ while another says, ‘daughter of dawn, 
the rosy-fingered morning?’ and why do they 
write Aias when they mean Ajax? and what 
on earth is the use of saying Peleides instead 
of Achilles, and Atreides instead of Aga- 
memnon?” 

Now these were amazing questions to come 
from the perfervid Sappho, who continually 
adorns her pages with -copious quotations 
from the Greek and Latin—inaccurate for the 
most part, no doubt, but of excellent inten- 
tion. 

“* However, it is the geography that is most 
irritating.” she continues, with more than a 
**snap” of anger in her voice. “‘ Look at the 
confusion caused by having Pieeacia, Sche 
ria, Corcyra, Corfu—four names—all for the 
same place. And one writer tells you that 
Calypso’s island is Gozo, which is close by 
Malta, and another declares that it is Ogygia, 
supposed to be opposite Lacinium.” 

At this point, unhappily, the volume of 
Lempriere fell upon Phaon, and the lamen- 
table howl that the poor little beast set up 
awoke the Major,who was asleep in a neigh- 
boring chair. The Major turned round, 
glared, muttered something, doubtless of an 
unholy character, to himself, and then, strug 
gling to his feet, made his way to the grating 
surrounding the wheel-box, where he again 
sought soft slumber, though in a far more 
uncomfortable position 
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simple name,” exclaimed our poetess, with a 
savage wrath which we were sorry to see 
agitating so celestial a mind. ‘‘ When Ulys- 
ses, after leaving olia, is shipwrecked, he 
is thrown upon the coasts of the Leestry- 
gones; but the coasts of the Leestrygones are 
simply Sicily. And it is Sicily that he has 
quite recently left, after having escaped from 
the giant Poly phemus * 

‘Miss Penguin, why should you bother 
with boys’ stories?” interposed Amélie Du- 
maresq, with a touch of disdain, ‘Sicily for 
me will be the land of Hermione, and Per 
dita, and the good Camillo, and the statue 
that becomes a woman before the eyes of the 
King. That is something worth thinking 
about.” 

“And I,” puts in our Peggy, ‘“‘am going 
to find out from which port Antigonus and 
Hermione’s child could have sailed when 
they were blown on the shores of Bohemia.” 

‘* The shores of Bohemia?” is the ineredu- 
lous ery 

‘ Yes,” she says, calmly Didn't you 
know that the dukes of Bohemia had posses 
sions and seaports on the Adriatic coast?” 
For Peggy is always flourishing this pro 
found piece of erudition before us, though 
some of us may have dark doubts as to its 
authenticity 

Meanwhile, what had become of the young 
Russian whose beautiful eyes had thawed 
the frigidity of the little French girl; and 
what had become of the introduction that 
Amélie Dumaresq had asked for? Well, for 
one thing, M. Paul Hitrovo was rather a 
mysterious and enigmatical young man. Be- 
yond the fact that he generally passed the 
morning in the deck smoking-room, whiling 
away the time with cigarettes, no one could 
say precisely how or where he spent the re 
mainder of the day. He rarely mixed with 
his fellow-passengers; he never joived in any 
of the games forward; he came late to meals 
and remained after the others had left. Then 
again,a formal introduction is an unusual and 
a marked thing on board ship. We could un 
derstand Wolfenberg’s embarrassment over 
her blunt request. On board ship people 
make each other's acquaintance through a 
variety of little accidents, or through some 
chance talking to a common friend. But as 
for going to a young man and saying that a 
certain young lady wished that he should be 
introduced to her—how was such a thing to 
he done, especially when the go-between was 
so proud and sensitive a person as Ernest 
Wolfenberg? He, of all men, would be the 
first to shrink from anything that seemed 
to compromise in the remotest degree this 
young Ind who had made so unexpected a 
demand 

And indeed it was in a quite haphazard 
fachion that their coming together was ac- 
complished on this same Sunday afternoon 
The Dumaresqs and several others had gone 
helow to have tea, and they had just taken 
their places when Hitrovo came into the sa 
loon, looking around him in his customary 
indolent, good-natured way 

‘Won't you come to our table?” 
Wolfenberg. 

“Tf I may,” he answered, smiling; and 
forthwith he installed himself in one of the 
chairs opposite Miss Dumaresq and her 
mother 

There was no set introduction. After a 
second or two he quite naturally and simply 
joined in the general talk, speaking excellent 
English, with hardly a trace of accent. He 
was singularly good-looking. He had plea- 
sant manners. So far from trying to impress 
or shine, he seemed in a measure indifferent; 
and those clear blue-gray eyes of his, when 
they lighted on a woman, bespoke favor for 
him. But the curious thing was that his 
coming to this table appeared to have frozen 
up Amélie Dumaresq. Ordinarily eager and 
animated, thrilling with life and loquacious, 
she was now constrained and embarrassed. 
She did not glance his way at all; she kept 
her eyes downcast and averted; she was si- 
lent. Her mother might join in this random 
conversation about the ship and our pros- 
pects; she had not one word. For the first 
time since we had made her acquaintance 
she seemed to have lost her self-possession, 
and on that account it was all the more 
marked. But Hitrovo did not appear to no- 
tice. He had enough to do in talking to 
these other ladies, who were all more or less 
strangers to him. And when at length he 
went away, it was clear that he had impress- 
ed them most favorably. 

“Well, Amélie, I brought him to you,” 
Wolfenberg said, with a smile. 

* Yes, Ernest,” she answered, with some 
touch of confusion. ‘‘1—I did want to find 
out something about him—after the incident 
with the little French girl. That struck 
me. But I hardly wonder at it. He has 
extraordinary eyes.” 

So she had glanced at him, after all? 

“ That French child,” said Mrs. Dumaresq, 
‘‘has began early to find ont that gentle- 
men’s eyes may be attractive.” 

“There was more than that, mamma. She 
went up to him while he was still reading,” 
the daughter made reply. But she was 
clearly not inclined to enter into any discus- 
sion about this young man, or his looks or 
ways or manners. Presently che rose, and 
left the table, and went up on deck, taking 
her book with her, and choosing a chair 
where she could be by herself. 

Towards evening we could make out the 
sharp peaks of Galita Island, far away 
ahead of us in the mystic gray of the east; 
aud as night closed round us, there was the 
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golden ray of the light-house streaming out 
from time to time. 

The morning found us among the ga- 
dean Isles, off the west coast of Sicily — 
those lonely and voiceless rocks, lofty and 
arid and scarred—their ruddy cliffs set in a 
perfect calm of blue sea. Sappho was run- 
ning all about the ship imploring ple to 
tell her whether it was on the mainland or 
on one of those islands that Ulysses encoun- 
tered the Cyclops; Peggy was delighted to 
discover that we should reach Palermo early 
in the afternoon, for she wanted to snatch 
away the Baby from all possibility of brig- 
ands; Mrs. Threepenny- bit was expecting 
letters, to learn how many more teeth her 
precious boys had had knocked out at foot- 
ball; and the Major was secretly disclosin 
to one or two friends a plan he had Sermel 
for enticing Phaon away from his mistress 
in the streets of Palermo, and introducing 
him to a sausage-maker. In short, there 
was quite a stir with the beginning of the 
new week and our nearing another balting- 
place. Even Paul Hitrovo came on deck, 
and talked a little with Mrs. Dumaresq, her 
daughter standing by, looking on and listen 
ing. 

But it was with Wolfenberg that Amélie 
Dumaresq spent most of the morning and 
noon, for no doubt the two artists had much 
to observe and talk of in common, as we 
steamed on by Cape St. Vito, and across the 
Gulf of Castellamare, and past the evil-named 
Punta dell’ Como Morto, making onwards for 
Cape Gallo. This northern coast of Sicily is 
magnificently picturesque; vast and precipi- 
tous cliffs of a sombre red, here and there 
rising into darker peaks, about as sharp as 
the Aiguilles overlooking the Mer de Glace, 
here and there dipping down into a spacious 
valley, with groves of orange and citron 
sweltering in the heat. A lonely coast it 
seemed, too. It was at long intervals that 
a little gray powder, as it were—a thin, in 
significant line at the foot of those giant 
cliffs—revealed a village down by the shore. 
Iu times of storm and lowering skies, these 
bold headlands, and the long spurs termi- 
nating in a solitary light-house, must Jook 
grand indeed; but now, as we saw them 
across the trembling and shimmering blue 
sea, they had grown visionary and spectral 
in the haze of settled fine weather. The 
intervening air seemed to be dense with sun- 
light. 

And what did those two think of Palermo 
—Palermo the Superb—as we slowly steam- 
ed into the pellucid green water? To the 
non-professional eye the more striking fea- 
tures were obvious enough: a noble bay, far 
extending, with long moles and promenades; 
white terraces just above the sea; public 
gardens, with foliage of freshest verdure ; 
then the gradually ascending town, with its 
countless domes and spires; and behind all 
that a mighty semicircle of mountains, twist- 
ed and torn and thrown about as if by the 
hand of some scene-painter gone out of his 
senses. Indeed, one began to ask one’s self 
if all this were quite real—if it were solid, in 
fact. Was there not some strange sugges- 
tion of a huge wooden frame, with a breadth 
of shivering canvas stretched over it? Those 
white terraces and green gardens, and domes 
and spires and wildly twisted mountain- 
peaks—were they permeable to a draught of 
air coming from over the stalls? And if one 
were to whistle suddenly, would not a num- 
ber of dusky and shabby men immediately 
rush out and run the whole panoramic thing 
away on wheels? 

If this was what Amélie Dumaresq was 
thinking of the imposing city before her, she 
was ew | startled out of her reverie. All 
at once, and just as we were about getting to 
our anchorage, but while there was still con- 
siderable way on the vessel, it was discovered 
that the steam steering-gear had got out of 
order. The swiftness with which this mis- 
hap was rectified was admirable. Before 
any of the passengers quite understood what 
had happened, the first officer and four or 
five of the hands had hurried aft to the 
wheel, unsbipped the case, got the mechanism 
into working trim, and the next minute the 
ship was answering her helm just es if nothing 
call coumead. And presently we heard the 
sonorous call, ‘‘ Let go the anchor!”—follow- 
ed by a roar and a plunge that must have 
made that canvas city quake. 

Then the various boats that had come out 
from the harbor—beavily built craft, most of 
them, and gay of color—began to make for 
the steamer ; while on board there was a 
good deal of bustle among those preparing 
to go ashore. But we were never among the 
first of these; and so it chanced that Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit was idly gazing over the side, 
when her eye caught sight of something. 

‘* Peggy,” she called, “ here are some vis- 
— in one of the boats, Is this your sister?” 

eggy camerunning. ‘‘Oh,good gracious, 
it’s the Baby!” she Sted, in wild delight. 
And these are the Vincents with her. How 
kind of them! they have brought her over 
from Naples.” 

And with that she waved her handkerchief 
frantically, and succeeded in arresting their 
attention, for there was an answering s 1; 
and then she went quickly to the top of the 
accommodation ladder; and probably she 
would even have descended the steps to meet 
them—disarranging all the traftic—but that 
the third officer, “a was busily engaged in 
getting his boat-loads away, sternly refused 
to allow her. Well, not very sternly, per- 
haps. The fact is, it seemed to us that that 
young man never missed an opportunity of 


conversing with Peggy; and even now, while 
he was occupied in packing off the passen- 
gers, he found quite enough time to chat 
witlt her. No, not at all sternly; for more 
than one waltz had she given him on those 
marvellous moonlit nights off the coast of 
Portugal, and many another he might reason- 
ably hope to secure before we saw English 
Jand again. In truth it was simply to talk 
to her that he detained her at the top of the 
ladder. 

At last the way was clear; and here was 
the Baby—blushing furiously at the amount 
of attention bestowed on her—ascending the 
steps. And it was not until the two sisters 
had got through a considerable amount of 
hugging and ae and laughing and 
questioning that we had a chance of seeing 
what ‘‘ my sister Emily ” was like. She was 
brought forward to us, and her friends ac- 
companied her. Well, she was no rival to 
our peerless and incomparable Peggy; that 
was not to be expected; but she was a good- 
looking lass none the less—ingenuous of as- 
pect, and grave—timid also, though that 
may have been because of her suddenly find- 
ing herself among strangers. She was not 
so fair as Peggy; nor so slender either; she 
promised to be of the Amazon type; but yet 
there was something very winning about her 
shy were, and her self -consciousness, and 
her modest desire to please. As for Peggy, 
she made no concealment as to the alteration 
in her own life likely to be caused by the ar- 
rival of this serious-eyed young maid; with 
a sigh of regret she relinquished her t 
privileges and freedom from restraint; there 
would be no more fun for her now, she said, 
since the Baby had come on board. 

Well, we lazy folk did not care to go ashore 
this afternoon. Amélie Dumaresq had for 
once persuaded her mother to bestir herself; 
and these two and Wolfenberg—the faithful 
Wolfenberg— went away by themselves. 
The good friends with the Baby had 
been travelling were much interested in the 
ship: they spent a considerable time in ex- 
ploring it; and in the end they were easil 
persuaded to stay to dinner. And on this 
evening it must be admitted that Palermo 
retrieved itself; it cast aside that look of a 
sad and bad and mad chromo-lithograph; it 
assumed dignity when the arid hills grew 
dark and solemn against the westering glow, 
and the light-houses began to send their steady 
rays through the gathering dusk. Mystery 
—sentiment—the subtle, elusive, imaginative 
quality in landscape that is unapproachable 
by inferior or mechanical art, was now in 
the air, as ‘‘the sun sank, and all the ways 
were overshadowed.” Then minute points 
of fire began to appear here and there in the 
town like golden glowworms. And these 
again, as the night fell, were outshone by 
others of a very different color, the blue- 
white radiant stars of the electric lamps along 
the esplanade that sent long quivering reflec- 
tions down on the smooth-heaving black wa- 
ter between us and the shore. Palermo was 
now brilliantly illuminated—a blaze of splen- 
dor; for there was a public festa in the gar- 
dens of the Villa Giulia, and that also helped. 
‘Lue whole dark surface of the sea was dan- 
cing and glittering with those will-o’-the- 
wisps of imaged lights. 

Our new friends staid late, chatting on 
deck; but when at length they decided to 
go, we took them along to the top of the 
accommodation ladder, so that they should 
have the first chance of a boat returning to the 
shore. And just as we reached the gangway, 
who should appear but the Dumaresqs, mo- 
ther and daughter, Amélie Dumaresq being 
in a very gay and laughing and vivacious 
mood. But it was not Wolfenberg alone 
who was their escort; the dull orange-hued 
glow of the lamp showed us that there were 
two gentlemen following them upwards from 
that black gulf of water. And the fourth 
member of the party turned out to be Paul 
Hitrovo. We learned that he had been so 
kind as to accompany the two ladies, along 
with Wolfenberg, to the festival in the gar- 
dens of the Villa Giulia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
THE LESSON OF THE STREET CONTINUED. 


LSIE’S guide stopped to t a woman 
whom he knew. She had the usual baby 
on her arm. She was a sad-facetl woman, 
with some refinement in her Jooks; she was 
wretchedly dressed, thin, pale, and dejected. 

“The same story?” 

“Yes, sir. It's always the same,” she sigh- 
ed hopelessly. ‘‘ But he would work if he 
could get anything todo. Nobedy will em- 
= a man who's had a misfortune. It's 
vard—because such a thing may happen to 
oe It’s like measles, my husband 
says. He can’t get drunk, because there’s no 
money. That's my only comfort.” 

He gave her some money, and she passed 
on her way. 

‘Her husband was a clerk,” Mr. Gray ex- 
plained, ‘‘ who took to drink and robbed his 
eo His father was a barrister, who 
died young. His grandfather was a well. 

* Begun in Hazpen’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXV. 
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known—almost a great lawyer. I know the 
whole family history. I learned it”—he 
stopped for a moment, as if his sud- 
denly failed him—*‘ somehow—a long time 
ago. Itis a story which shows how our sins 
and follies fall upon our own children. This 
a sprang from the gutter. First, the 
working-man; then his.son, the shopkeeper; 
then his grandson, who became a great law- 
er; then his great-grandson, not so great a 
awyer. He, you see, is the first of the fam- 
ily who begins life as a gentleman and is 
brought up among gentlemen; he inherited 
money; he had a practice; he married in the 
class called gentle, and had children. But 
he lost all his money, and in despair he killed 
himself. Cousinly affection is a cold thing 
at best. It helped the widow to a pittance, 
and sent her boys to a cheap school. At 
fifteen they had-to take whatever employ- 
ment they could get. Observe that this branch 
of the family was now going down hill very 
fast. The future of a boy who has been 
taught no trade and has entered no profes- 
sion is black indeed. One of the boys went out 
to New Zealand, which has little to give a 
friendless boy; another enlisted, served three 
and has never got any work since. I 
elieve he carries boards about the street. 
Another became a tenth-rate actor, and now 
starves on fifteen shillings a week, paid irreg- 
ularly. Another—the youngest—was put 
into a merchant's office. He rose to a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year; he married 
a girl of the clerkly class—that woman you 
saw. He took to drink; he embezzled his 
master’s money; he went to prison; he is 
now hopelessly ruined. He cannot get any 
lower in the social scale. What will his 
children do? They have no friends. They 
will grow up like the children around them; 
they will join the hopeless casuals; they will 
be hewers of wood. Property, my child— 
Property—has done this. He stole. In our 
society nobody will be tempted to steal. He 
drank. With us he would be kept judicious- 
ly under control until he could be trusted 
again. That would be the care of the state 
He is another victim of Property. When his 
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or the protection of Property, he did not 
dream that he was making another engine 
for the oppression of his grandchildren.” 
Said the other Voice: ‘‘ We rise by our 
virtues. We sink by our vices. Let these 
people suffer. Their sufferings should make 
the rest of us wiser. Teach the children to 
rise again as their great-grandfather rose. 
Do not contend against the great Law which 
metes out suffering in return for vice.” 
‘*Those,” continued the socialistic pro- 
fessor, ‘‘ who do most to make a few men 
rich are the real enemies of what they sup 
pose themselves to be defending. Given 
a thousand women sweated for one man, 
and there presently arises indignation either 
among the women or among the by-standers. 
From indignation we get padelation: be- 
cause the employer never gives way. He 
cannot. He would lose, if he did, his wealth, 
which is his heaven. If you divide the 
thousand women into companies of ten, each 
company under its own sweater, and all the 
sweaters under other sweaters, you make a 
hierarchy of sweaters, culminating in one at 
the top. That was the old state of things 
The man at the top was a Chief, a Patriarch; 
he knew his people; he sweated them, but 
kindly ; he tossed them crumbs; he looked 
after the sick and the old. Now all this is 
changing. The old family tie—such as it 
was—is dissolved. The man at the top has 
disappeared; a Board of Directors has taken 
his place. There is nothing left but the Board 
and its employés. The men who work are 
no longer interested in the business of the 
firm, except so far as their pay is concerned. 
Their pay will go up, and the dividends will 
godown. And with every increase of wages 
so much Property is destroyed. Let every- 
thing — everything — be turned’ into com- 
panies to help the destruction of Property.” 
Said the other Voice: “ Property is strength- 
ened by being diffused. Companies organize 
labor; they give capital its proper power; 
they are not easily intimidated; they interest 
all who can save anything. Let us turn into 
companies every industrial and distributive 
business in the country.” 
“* All times of change,” the Master went on, 
‘‘are times of interest. We are living at a 
time when great changes are impending— 
the greatest changes possible. Before great 
changes there is always a period of uncon 
scious preparation. The minds of people are 
being trained. Without any perception of 
the fact, old ideas are dying out and new 
ones are coming into existence. When the 
Revolution actually arrives, everybody is 
ready for it and nobody is surprised. It was 
so with the Reformation. For a hundred 
rg and more the idea of the Great Revolt 
sad been slowly growing in men’s minds. 
When it came at last there was no surprise 
and there were few regrets. For a hundred 
years and more the ideas of the French Rev- 
olution had been talked about by philos- 
ophers ; these ideas sank down among the 
people. Nobody was surprised, not even 
the nobles themselves, when the end came. 
So with our Revolution. It is coming—it is 
coming. Its ideas are no longer timidly ad 
vanced—here and there—by a fanatic here 
or a philosopher there; they are lying in the 
hearts of the people ready to spur them into 
action; they are helping on the cause by suc. 
cessive every one of which means no- 
thing Jess than the abolition of Soren. 
ou 
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were only born yesterday or the day before. 
I was born a huudred years ago, or there- 
abouts. Consider again "—he leaned against 
a lamp-post for greater ease, and discoursed 
as one addressing an audience—** consider, 
I say, this great question of companies and 
their results. Formerly one man made things, 
which he took to market, sold or exchanged, 
and went home again. He, by himself, did 
everything. Then one man made, and an- 
other man sold. The next improvement was 
for twenty men to work, for one to receive 
and to collect their work, and for another to 
sell it. In this way the twenty remained 
poor, and the two became rich. So they 
went on, and trade flourished, and the twenty 
producers more and more fell into the power 
of the two, who were now very rich and 
strong. Now the merchints are forming 
themselves into companies, and the com- 
panies are amalgamating with each other, 
and the small people may contemplate ruin. 
For these — now merchants, shopkeepers, 
manufacturers, workmen—there will be no- 
thing but service in the companies; no pos- 
sibility of acquiring Property, nothing but 
service all their lives. Now do you see how 
that helps the cause? They will become ac- 
customed to work, but not for themselves; 
they will grow accustomed to work for a 
bare living and no more. They won't like 
either; but they will ask why the second 
should go with the first; the two great ob- 
stacles to socialism will be removed. Then, 
either the step I spoke of just now—the abo- 
lition of the dividewdis—or, which is just as 
likely, a revolution, when the servants of the 
companies shall make the state take over all 
and work them for the good of all. Some 
there are who think that the workman will 
have hope and power for union crushed out 
of him. I think not; but if so—woe to the 
rich! The Jacquerie and the French Rev- 
olution will be spoken of as mild ebullitions 
of popular feeling compared with what will 
happen then. But I think not. I do not be- 
lieve that the workiug-man will sink again. 
He has got up so far. But he needs must 
climb higher. 

You think it would be impossible "—by 
this time a small crowd had got round them, 
but the speaker still addressed his Disciple as 
if no one else at all was listening—*‘ for the 
state to take over the great producing and 
distributing companies. But it has been 
done already. The state has the post and 
the telegraph services. ‘They will deal with 
railways, steamers, coaches, cabs, omnibuses, 
trams, canals, water, gas, electric light, brew- 
eries, bakeries, factories, shops, just as they 
have dealt with these two. ‘The state can 
take it all. The state will take the manage- 
ment of all. But, you say, the shares of the 
company will become Funds. They will, 
and the Funds will pay interest, but the in- 
terest will become rapidiy lower and lower, 
so that what was once five per cent. is now 
but two and a half, and before long shall be 
two—one and a half—one—and nothing at 
all. There will be no cry of spoliation, be- 
cause the holders of stock will be forced 
gradually into looking more and more to 
their own efforts, and because widows and 
sick people and old people, to whom the 
stocks were once so useful, will be all pro- 
vided for by the state as a matter of right, 
and without any of the old humiliation of 
pauperdom. Pauper? Oh, heavenly word! 
Child, in the world of the tuture—the world 
which you will help to mould, we shall all 
be paupers—every one,” 

He spoke with fine enthusiasm, his face lit 
up, his eyes bright. The girl was almost 
carried away, until the other Voice began, 
coldly and judicially : 

‘Nothing is so good for man as to be 
ruled and kept in discipline, service, and 
subjection. It is a foolish and a mischievous 
dream which supposes all men eager for ad- 
vance. ‘Ilie mass of mankind asks for no 
advancement. It loves nothing and desires 
nothing but the gratification of the animal. 
Give it plenty of animalism and it is satisfied. 
That condition of society which keeps the 
mass down and provides for the rise of the 
auinbitious few is the only condition which 
is reasonable and stable. Base your social 
order on the inertness Of the mass. Make 
the workman do a good day's work; pay 
him enough, so that he shall have some of 
the comforts he desires; educate the clever 
boy and make him foreman, headman, 
manager, or artist, journalist, dramatist, 
novelist. Give him the taste for wealth. 
Let him have some. Then he, too, will be 
ready to fight if necessary in the army of 
order.” 

While the other Voice was speaking, there 
came slouching around the corner into the 
street where he held the fifth, perhaps the 
tenth, part of a room, a really excellent speci- 
men of the common or London thief, the ha- 
bitual criminal. He was a young man—the 
habitual criminal is generally young, because 
in middle and elderly life he is doing long 
sentences—he had a furtive look, such as 
that with which the jackal sallies forth on 
nocturnal adventures; he had a short slight 
figure, a stooping aud slouching gait, and 
narrow shoulders. His eyes were bright, 
but too close together; his mouth was too 
large, and his jowl too heavy; his face was 
pale; his hair was still short, though grow- 
ing rapidly; his hands were pendulous; his 
round hat was too big for his little head; he 
wore a long loose overcoat. His face, his 
figure, his look, proclaimed aloud what he 
Was. 

(Cuntinued on page 8, Supplemen! j 
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MISS SARAH RANDOLPH. 


N the death of Sarah Nicholas Randolph 

we mourn the loss of one of the most dis 
tinguished women in our country, one as 
lovely in person and disposition as she was 
superior in intellect. 

Miss Randolph's sphere was a varied one, 
and in every department she shone. As a 
successful trainer of youth, as an author, as 
the ornament of society and the domestic 
circle, and the gracious dispenser of sweet 
charities, where shall we find her equal? 
Where so symmetrical and well-rounded a 
character? 

She was the daughter of Colonel Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, the grandson to whom 
President Jefferson was so peculiarly devo- 
ted, and who sustained to him the relation- 
ship of son, since, with his early widowed 
mother, he had lived at Monticello from 
childhood, and ministered to his grandfather 
up to his dying hour. Inheriting from his 
grandfather debts as well as his property 
and hospitable habits,Colonel Randolph's cir 
cumstances soon became involved, when his 
highly educated daughters conceived the 
idea of retrieving their father’s fortunes by 
opening a select school for young ladies at 
their beautiful home, Edgehill, which is sit- 
uated in Albemarle County, not far from 
Monticello. 

Nobly they accomplished their purpose, 
and while they secured a competence for 
their parents and themselves, did a service 
to education and their sex that is widely ap- 
preciated. 

The patrons of the school at Edgehill have 
always maintained that, independently of the 
school curriculum, which was admirable, 
they esteemed association with the Misses 
Randolph the best possible education that 
their daughters could receive. 

Sarah was the youngest of this band of 
sisters, the darling of the whole connection, 
and early displayed a fine genius and 
marked taste for letters, besides the family 
‘*aptness to teach.” Her first book, The Lord 
will Provide, was a story written for the 
young and published in Boston. Her largest 
work, and one that should cause her name 
to go down to posterity, is The Domestic Life 
of Thomas Jefferson, published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

People are coming more and more to un- 
derstand that the heart of history is contained 
in the inner life of man, as shown at home, 
where he is free from restraint. 

Sarah Randolph's account of her great- 
grandfather's home life may be relied upon 
as thoroughly accurate. The spirit of filial 
piety animating her to the task is manifest 
throughout the work, and very beautiful. 
She never voluntarily attracts attention to 
herself, but whenever she ceases to be the 
mere compiler and editor of correspondence, 
her style is charming—so clear, simple, and 
graceful. 

The spirit of the refined and cultivated 
Christian woman pervades the atmosphere 
of all her writings, and surely no collec- 
tion of works on United States history can 
be deemed complete without her Domestic 
Life of Jefferson. 

Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, had 
such-an admiration of Miss Sarah Randolph's 
qualities as an educator, that when he was 
left guardian of two orphaned grandsons 
he besought her to take entire charge of 
their traiying during childhood; and it was 
especially for their benefit and guidance that 
she penned The Life of Stonewall Jackson 
Sor Boys. That the best Christian makes 
the greatest hero was the moral she sought 
to inculcate. 

Successively at Ellicott City and at Balti- 
more, Maryland, Miss Randolph took charge 
of influential schools for girls, the number in 
attendance being limited only by her declin- 
ing health and inability to accept more pu- 
pils than those on whom she could bestow 
personal attention. 

Sarah Randolph died in Baltimore, her 
adopted home, but her remains were brought 
back to Virginia, and laid in the cemetery 
where repose the remains of her illustrious 
great-grandfather and other of his descend- 
ants. 

The solemn funeral services were held in 
the Episcopal church at Charlottesville, and 
then a long procession of carriages and horse- 
men wound its way along the romantic road 
that leads up to the ented heights of Mon- 
ticello, three and a half miles distant. Among 
the mourners were a party of the old family 
servants, who had come from Edgebill in a 
huge wagon to do honor to ‘‘ Miss Sarah.” 

he woods were fragrant with budding 
tree and flower, the redbud and dogwood 
vying with apple and cherry blossoms in 


beauty, while the whole mountain was bright 
with Scotch broom in full flower, self-sown 
from stock planted by the great statesman 
himself. 

Sarah Randolph was laid near the brow of 
the mountain. wo forest trees stand at the 
head and foot of her grave, which was liter- 
ally covered with roses and lilacs placed 
there by loving hands. 

Mary Stuart SMiru. 


AN ELEPHANT BATTERY DIS. 
TURBED BY A TRAIN. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


T= incident shown in the engraving hap- 
pened to a division of field artillery of 
the British army in India, early this year. 
The battery was manceuvring near the rail- 
way when a train passed, and the elephants 
at once took fright and ran away across 
country with the guns, scattering the gun- 
ners right and left. The passengers in the 
train were very much interested and amused 
at the sight; but the amusement was one- 
sided, for one poor gunner had his leg badly 
crushed by the wheel of the gun passing 
over him. Six guns were out, with two ele- 
phants to each, and the whole twelve ran 
off together in confusion, tearing over rocks, 
bushes, and everything that came in their 
way, the officers being powerless to do any- 
thing to stop the runaways. Fortunately, 
the gunner whose leg was broken made a 
favorable recovery. 


MIDSUMMER. 


N IDWAY within the year we rest, 
4 Our faces turned from sunrise seas, 
Upon the isthmus of to-day, 

Between the two eternitics. 


That which is past is but a dream 
Within the gates of memory ; 
Forward we look with but a wish 
For happiness we cannot see. 


Beyond the thunder-clouds is seen 
The rainbow braided in the storm ; 
And through the rent in sorrow's veil 
The white-winged birds of promise swarm. 


From time’s gray watch-tower up the steep, 
The beils len out the year’s high noon ; 
While downward toward the farewell skies 
Fall deep’ning shades of afternoon, 
Lovuwe Pati.irs. 


PUBLIC CARRIAGES IN 
ENGLAND. 
BY N. W. METCALFE 


JERHAPS when one, directly on landing 
from America, stands for the first time 
in the railway station at Liverpool amid en- 
tirely novel surroundings, the dingy smoke- 
begrimed “ carriages”—for cars are carriages 
in England—drawn up in bewildering lines 
for departure, the indispensable ‘* porter” 
trundling your ‘‘luggage,” whom, after 
booking,” you unhesitatingly follow, a 
feeling of helpléssness comes over you, yet 
you commit yourself and your unchecked 
“boxes” implicitly to him, a proceeding you 
feel was not unwarranted on finding both 
safe at your journey’s end, though from the 
moment you enter the carriage on departing 
until reaching your destination no official in 
trudes upon its sanctity. As to boxes,when 
one has observed the tin cake-boxes of vari 
ous sizes and shapes, together with the plain 
wooden chests, to which are attached han- 
dies and padlocks of iron, with which the 
average Briton transports his belongings, 
the wonder ceases that they do not dignify 
them by the name of ‘‘ trunk,” for only ex- 
clusive travellers use anything which may 
properly be so called. 

The carriages are of first, second, and third 
class, with little difference between them, 
save in price—which is not inconsiderable— 
and a well ‘‘ tipped” porter, who considers 
**tuppence ” a fair equivalent for conveying 
any amount of ‘‘hand luggage” from one 
train to another, will not hesitate to put 
you in a second, or even first class carriage, 
though possessing a third-class ticket, if 
these carriages are well filled; nor will your 
possession of it be further disputed. Indeed, 
the matter of porters—of whom at every sta- 
tion there are many, ready to come at your 
beck — makes travelling alone to a lady a 
matter of easy achievement, and accomplish- 
ed with less nerve friction than in America. 
Each compartment of the carriage is entered 
by a door at the side, six or eight such 
compartments making up the entire car- 
riage; an arrangement which not only econ- 
omizes room, but gives greater privacy and 
more comfort to travellers. On each side of 
the passageway are seats for five, making ten 
the full complement; though frequently by 
second class—the majority of travellers go- 
ing by third—one makes an entire journcy 
alone. 

The third class differs from the second 
only in that itis unearpeted. Racks extend- 
ing the entire length of the carriage are util- 
ized for anything which can be gotten into 
them, including sometimes even steamer- 
chairs, and only heavy boxes are carried in 
the ‘‘ luggage van.” The amount of travel- 
ling possible to do on a single ticket from 
Liverpool to London is innatiieg wondrous, 
and one may wander about through Kenil- 
worth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, or Ox- 
ford, or all combined—so he keeps to their 
line—with the one ticket, apparently satis- 
factory to the official who finally scrutinizes 
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it, though the number of miles travelled must 
be double the direct distance. Yet are they 
scrupulously exact as to the weight of-your 
box, every pound of which beyond the regu- 
lation amount must be paid for, 

The engines are inoffensive-looking litule 
affairs, yet they whirl along at the not-in- 
frequent rate of sixty miles an hour; appar- 
ently ready for a collision, as by ail precon- 
ceived American ideas the train from the 
opposite direction would run on the same 
track; however, there is no danger of such 
a catastrophe, as it is the custom in Eng- 
land, both on railways and driving, to take 
the left, though with strange inconsistency 
pedestrians turn to the right. To London 
the omnibuses are elevated road, street car, 
and stage combined, aul so well arranged is 
the system that notwithstanding the magni- 
tude of distances and complexity of strects, 
journeys to the remotest environs are easily 
accomplishe!. To one staying but a short 
time in London it is most desirable to locate 
near some one of the omnibus centres—usu- 
ally railway stations as well, as Charing 
Cross and Victoria—from which they radi- 
ate like spokes from the nave of a wheel; 
these again cross other lines, so that the ex 
tremest limits of the town—only the imme- 
diate part of London in the parish of St. 
Paul's Cathedral is called city—may be reach- 
ed by their net-work. 

If there is no immediate prospect of rain, 
ascend to the top, not only because, as the 
windows donot open, you will find the inside 
close and uncomfortable, but no’ better idea 
of London can be gathered than from the top 
of an eninibus, though your eyes will be ex 
posed to the ashes from pipes universally 
smoked there. At first you feel that you are 
a part of Barnum’s circus parade, for there is 
not an available inch of omnibus but has its 
corresponding inch of advertisement, the ¢li 
max being reached by enormous placards, 
which circumscribe the top, from which you 
emerge and appear to form a constituent 
part. Fares vary, according to distance, from 
a penny—two cents of American coin— 
for which you have a ride of perhaps two 
miles—to sixpence, which covers a two hours’ 
journey. Tickets of different colors, repre- 
senting the amount paid, are kept, subject at 
any time to inspection by the ‘‘ guard.” 
With full complement of passengers, no more 
will be permitted—a rule generally most com- 
placently acquiesced in, especially by those 
so fortunate as to possess an inside seat in 
case of a shower; but the drenched Ameri- 
can pedestrian is apt to long for the *‘ sardine- 
boxes” of Fifth Avenue when scores of om 
nibuses pass without a single vacant seat. 

Here it is that the boon of London—the 
omnipresent cab—comes to the rescue. Raise 
a finger and one is at your side; or if you 
would call it from your house, blow a whis- 
tle—with which, for such an occasion, the 
London household is provided—and directly 
one spins around the corner in response to 
your summons. The fares are half those of 
New York, and for ‘‘ tuppence” each you 
may load its top with as many “ boxes” as 
its railed area will contain; while for all you 
can take inside no charge is made. 

The *‘ tram” has no such monopoly of the 
streets of London as has its prototype, the 
street car of New York, and but few lines 
exist. Like the omnibus, it is a double- 
decker, and thetop seats are preferable. One 
“cable” line has been discovered by the 
writer, but the occasion of desiring to use it 
chanced to be on an “ off” day, when it was 
broken down. And notwithstanding the 
assurance from an attaché that not even 
horses could climb the hill, with a daring 
worthy the ascent of Mount Blanc, that of 
Highgate Hill was attempted, and achieved 
with litle more effort than is required for 
Murray Hill. 

The “subway,” against which New York 
so heroically has done and continues to do 
battle, has been an accomplished fact in 
London for twenty years, nor has the town 
collapsed in consequence, and its beautiful 
— open streets have been spared the dis- 
figurement, as well as obstruction to air, 
light, and traffic, of elevated roads. The car 
riages are first, second, and third class as by 
ordinary railway, and the uninitiated who 
simply asks for a ti ket receives one for the 
third—not so comfortable as the same class 
on surface roads. In one, a hen appeared 
to have been the last passenger, and evi 
dently left in some trepidation, for many of 
her feathers remained behind: the occasion 
of such precipitation on her part may have 
been the absence of sufficient straw with 
which to construct a respectable nest for the 
reception of her matutinal egg, for whiie 
many individual straws were quite acces- 
sible, the aggregate quantity would hardiy 
be sufficient for a self-respecting hen. 

What with cheap fares and the rapidity 
with which you can thread the clean streets 
in omnibus or hansom, together with the 
delightfully smooth pavements, either of 
wood or cement, one feels like driving all 
the time; indeed, interesting conversations 
can even be indulged in on the top of an 
omnibus, and you wonder at the long-suffer- 
ing of New- Yorkers, who are not only obliged 
to ‘‘ hold their peace” during the process of 
transferrence from one point to another be- 
cause of the din of the stone pavement, but 
brain and nerve are alike worn by it, and 
what wonder that they must come over here 
to recover tone? Conservative England for 
once leads the van, which New York, in the 
interests of humanity, ought not to be slow 
to follow. 














FRONT VIEW OF BLACK AND 


Worth Costumes in Black and White. 


See illustration on frout page 


is: effective princesse gown in bold horizontal stripes of 


snd white is of ombré barége. It is trimmed with 
black ribbon, and strands of jet. The back 
flows loose in a Watteau pleat, while the front, shown here 
with, is in the Louis XILL. style -evised in Paris for the 
chateau dresses of les grande dames. The guipure yoke 
with vandyke points, the elbow sleeves rounded as if with 
padding, and the deep flaring cuffs are features of these new- 


black 


white guipure 


old gowns. An open rolled collar is formed of white ribbon 
laid in pleats. Another ribbon, starting from the back, is 
carried forward to the front of the corsage, and fixed by a jet 
pin, falls in two lengths on the skirt, with jet fringe on the 


ends 


Strands of beads form a necklace, cross the yoke front, 


ind follow the ribbon just described. The hat of white 
raw is trimmed over the crown with black straw studded 
with jet. A bow of white velvet holds white feathers in the 
fron 
Che second model illustrated is one of a dress designed for 


(Queen Christine of Spain 
black embroidered net 


It is of black faille covered with 
A coat-shaped corsage embroidered 
all over has deep cuffs and a jabot of plain net edged with 
white The skirt is bordered with scalloped embroidery, 
nd is caught up low on one side in a short funnellike pleat 
by a rosette of fuille ribbon. The hat of Tuscan yellow 
straw has black Prince of Wales feathers and a black velvet 
bow with buckk Strings of black velvet ribbon 


lace 


Reception Toilettes. 
| | ELIOTROPE bengaline and ivory lace are the materi 
ils combined in one of these models. The demi-trained 
skirt is perfec The low bodice is draped, and the 
with transparent lace wired to flare like a 
The folds of the bodice are caught with jet 
rie lace sleeves are transparent, and a full lace 
coat skirt hangs from under the narrow belt 
Pale green silk crépon is employed for the other model, 
with the pleated guimpe and the draped elbow sleeves of 
chiffon to match embroidered in black. Deep points of 
black passementerie are on the hips, and a narrow belt is 
attached to the skirt, the edge of the bodice being slipped 
under rhe low draped crépon front of the bodice is fast 
ened at the side. The plain back is covered with a pointed 
piece of passementerie, with bands coming around the frout 
of the armholk 


ly plain 
neck is filled out 
Medici collar 


ornaments 


Summer Gowns. 
See illustrations on page 597. 


PARIS dinner dress for summer, made by Leyvastre, is 
£1 of yellow broché sation. The corsage is full and slight- 
ly pointed, and is half-low and square in the neck. A bertha 
frill which falls low on the shoulders and does not meet in 
front is of yellow crépe de Chine embroidered with blue 
my osotis lhe skirt has a flat square tablier which opens 
“up the side, leaving in view a large space of yellow crépe 
wrought with rosebuds and myosotis. The train is 
dered with a ruche 

A graceful gown from Lipman of Paris is of cream foulard 
strewn with colored flowers. The waist curves well over 
the hips in the newest way, is fitted smoothly in the back, 


bor 


WHITE PRINCESSE GOWN 
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and fastensinvisibly. The front 
is given fulness by two volants 
of beaded lace gathered from 
the neck down, and banded in 
curved yoke shape with little 
chouz of comet ribbon. The 
sleeves have large Empire puffs 
of foulard and are close below. 
A gathered ruche trims the foot 
of the skirt. 


The Story of the Fan. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 


Ts two instruments with 
which, in addition to cos- 
tume, we combat the weather 
are the fan and the umbrella. 
Although the latter seems, in 
all respects, to be the more use- 
ful and indispensable, the fan 
appears to have had the earliest 
origin. The umbrella, intro- 
duced in London by Jonas 
Hanway, has only been in gen- 
eral use a little over two hun- 
dred years, and was at first the 
occasion of much ridicule to 
this daring innovator. But 
the fan goes back through the 
whole length of written history 
to a date no one can probably 
name. 

Mr. Layard assigned an As- 
syrian nativity to it, for he 
found it plentifully figured on 
the sculptures discovered at 
Nineveh and Persepolis. Even 
the large fans, similar to those 
propelled by steam in the pub- 
lic dining-rooms of restaurants; 
were known in Assyria three 
thousand years ago, in which 
country they were propelled by 
slaves. The pictures of this 
utensil, which Layard mentions, 
were made as emblems sacred 
to Bacchus. 

Both China and Japan claim 
the invention of the fan, and in 
both nations it has long been 
used. It is thought that the 
Chinese really may claim prior- 
ity for it; but it is certain that 
Japan took it quickly up, and 
greatly improved it. The first 
Chinese fans were flat and un- 
jointed, the flexible and folding 
ones being devised by the Jap- 
ubpese: 

In these two countries and in 
Morocco the fan has a ceremo 
nial significance as well as a 
useful quality, which exalts its 
function. This gives it an ex 
treme social importance. But 
I will defer, for a moment, reference to that. In respect 
to its origin there is at least one classical legend to be 
quoted. It is said that Strephon, or some other beau, ‘ took 
the absence of reciprocal affection in the breast of the gay 
Corinne so much to heart that he complained to Venus, and 
invoked her aid in producing some bright toy which might 
soften the fair one’s 
heart into love.” The 
goddess thereupon 
summoned her court 
together, and as a re 
sult of their combined 
wits the first fan ap 
peared in the shape of 
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a peacock’s tail. An 
English poet, who 


wrote vers de société of 
a century and more 
ago, in addressing 
Lady Fanny Fielding, 
who is supposed to 
appeal to Eolus to 
make a sultry day 
more endurable, says 
* By love incited and the 
hopes of joy, 
Th’ ingenious god con- 
trived this pretty toy, 
With gales incessant to 
relieve her flame, 
And called it Fan from 
lovely Fanny's name.” 
This will do for an 
English poet's fancy, 
but the fan actually 
figures in the most 
ancient literature of 
India. Mention of it 
is found in the Maha 
barata and Ramayana, 
and some curious spe- 
cimens of this article, 
taken from ancient 
vaults and tombs, and 
preserved in museums 
aud private  collec- 
tions, date as far back 
as the seventeenth 
century before the 
Christian era. The 
references to fans by 
Shakespeare, Marston, 
and other Elizabethan 
writers are such as in- 
dicate their very ex- 
pensive and highly 
wrought character. It 
has been argued by 
one writer that where 
Falstaff says to Pistol, 
“And when Mistress 
Bridget lost the handle of 
her fan, I took it upon 


mine honor thou hadet it 
not,” 
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the handle could not have been of wood, but of silver, or 
of something even more precious. That fans were then 
symbols of wealth, is shown by a passage in one of Marston’s 
poetical satires, as follows: 


“ How can she keepe a lazie serving-man 
And buy a hoode and silver-handied tan 
With fortie pound?” 


In the Orestes of Euripides a Phrygian slave fans Helen. 
In Rome, too, as well as in Greece, fans were common, and 
they were there called muscaria, from the use made of 
them, in part, to drive flies away from the tables covered 
with viands. ‘‘ Cleopatra, during her passage on the Cyd- 
nus, was fanned by pages dressed as Cupids.” Other royal 
persons of ancient times had female slaves follow them with 
fans. It is said that the conquest of Algeria by the French 
was the result of an insult to the French minister by the 
Bey thereof, who struck him with a 
fan, and refused to apologize for the 
blow. 

In the early Greek and Roman 
churches the fan was a symbol of 
office, and in the Greek Church it is 
said still to be. In the Roman Church, 
on solemn occasions, “two fans of 
peacocks’ feathers are invariably borne 
before the Sovereign pontiff.” An 
English writer says that fans made of 

alm ‘‘may be seen in the bass-relief 
in the British Museum representing 
Sennacherib receiving the capitulation 
of Lachis.... A similar scene in the 
life of Assourbanipal, King of Assyria, 
is depicted on a bass-relief in the 
Louvre.” 

As a ceremonial badge, the fan in 
China has a marked place. An officer 
of first rank in Pekin goes in a proces 
sion with one red umbrella and two large fans. In the centre 
of these fans letters of gold give the officer's name and title, 
which are surrounded by four suns. A second-rank officer 
has but three suns on his fans; a third-rank one is reduced 
to two, and the fourth-rank one has none. Ranks below 
this grade have one fan unadorned. Fans bear a part also 
in Chinese wedding ceremonies, where fan-bearers are con 
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spicuous. When the bridegroom goes home with his bride, 
he knocks at the door with his fan for admittance. After 
death the fan is used frequently to adorn the body. It has 


its place assigned in the Buddhist religious exercises, and 
also in those attending the Grand Lama of Thibet. Visits 
of ceremony in China are paid with fans in hand. To ap 
pear without one would be a great breach of etiquette 
After a tea is over, the host “takes his 
fan in both hands” and invites the 
company to follow him in its use. 
Chinese literature is full of reference 
to the fan, and its employment as the 
basis of autograph and even of art 
collection is alluded to. To have an 
artist put a picture on your fan, or 
have a poet or author of note write 
upon it, is of no small consequence to 
the intelligent Chinese fan-owner. The 
Japanese use fans in a most liberal 
fashion, and make all sorts, some of 
which are undeniable works of art. 
In Japan the folding-fan is only car- 
ried by gentlemen. It is said the ladies 
—as we know the Spanish ladies also 
do—“ express the language of love by 
means of fans and their long sleeves.” 
This use of them ‘‘is all the more 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Recertion Tortetres.—{See Fig. 3 anv 4.) 
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A TASTE OF THE WORLD. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


f hes room was full of the sweet smell of fresh linen; and 
at the ironing-table, in her pink gingham, stood as fair 
and fine a piece of flesh and blood as eyes ever rested on— 
her forehead the lily’s leaf, her cheek the rose, the curling 
lips: pulpy with color, the teeth even as the kernels on a 
milky ear of corn, the nose a chiselled outline, the thick 
bright hair great cords of braided gold; and all this without 
mention of smiles and dimples, wide opening of eyes like 
two blue jewels, quick dropping of white lids and lifting of 
slender even brows, and all the swift sweet changes that gave . 
the April face its added life and charm, and made it seem to 
Del Griffiths that the world was made simply that such a 
perfect thing as Sally Sylvester might come to light. I am 
not sure that Sally did not think so herself. At any rate, 
she evidently thought that Sally Sylvester was very much 
put to waste while standing at the ironing-table and ironing 
the napkins for the summer boarders. 

“Tf ever I do marry any one,” she said, in reply to Miss 
Nancy, who sat in a flag-bottomed chair at the low rose-hung 
window, hulling strawberries, because now and then she 
liked to come into the low-browed old kitchen and have a 
taste of domesticity in the midst of her summer boarding, 
‘it will be some one who can afford to let me keep a laun- 
dress, so that I can have just as many white skirts as I want 
to every week.” 

‘* Why, what hinders you having them now?” 

“T don’t possess them, in the first place. And in the last 
place, when you've ironed all the other things, you don’t feel 
like doing up more tucks and flutings and insertings and 
flouncings than you need, you know.” 

‘* You don’t like your life,” said Miss Nancy, presently. 

‘Not this part of it,” said Sally, testing a hot flat-iron 
against her velvet cheek that bloomed with a redder rose 
just then. 

**Strange! And I like the kitchen so much!” 

**That’s because you sit in the parlor.” 

**T never sit in the parlor. I haven't a parlor in my 
house.” 











































SUMMER EVENING DRESS.—(See Pace 596.) 


necessary, seeing that the kiss, the pressure of the hand,” and oth- 
er marks of affection known to us, are not allowable in their 
country 

The Japanese have a fan made of water-proof paper; this they 
dip in water to enhance by its evaporation the coolness produced. 
They use fans for dust-pans, to winnow grain with, and to blow 
the fire. Double-winged fans are used by the judges of wrestling 
matches, and the ordinary kind serve jugglers in the performance 
of their tricks. Certain large colored or gilt fans are employed 
by dancing girls with such art that they seem almost as much a 
part of their bodies as the wings of birds are of theirs. The 
Japanese perfume their fans, use them for note-books occasionally, 
and carry a large iron one in battle, so that if they are attacked 
when sitting down to cool themselves they may quickly fold it and 
despatch their enemy. 

Among the Spanish in Mexico, Cuba, and South America, as 
well as in Spain, the fan is the great instrument of love-making 
and flirtation. The way it is held and twirled or pointed on these 
occasions has a meaning most momentous. One of Addison’s 
Spectator correspondents, in referring to this use of the toy, says: 
‘“Women are armed with fans as men with swords, and sometimes 
do more execution with them.” He claims to have started an 
academy for the instruction of ladies in their use, and he describes 
as follows the possibilities of the fan’s art. ‘‘ There is,” he says, 
‘the angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous flutter.” The 
fan, he thought, could tell any emotion of the mind, and he only 
needed to see the fan of any disciplined lady “to know very 
well whether she laughs, frowns, or blushes. I have seen a fan so 
very angry that it would have been dangerous for the absent lover 
who provoked it to have come within the wind of it, and at other 
times so very languishing that I have been glad for the lady’s sake 
the lover was a sufficient distance from it.” 

What Madame de Sta#l and many others have recorded on this 
topic it would take too long to relate. Let me conclude with 
what Soame Jenyns says of this “ pretty toy,” or rather his con 
clusion about it: 

“What daring bard shall e’er attempt to tell 
The powers that in this little weapon dwell ? 


What verse can e’er explain its various parts, 
Its num’rous uses, motions, charms, and arts? 
. . . 


on i? le bead 
Its shake triamphant, its victorious clap, J 
Its angry flutter, and its wanton tap.” FOULARD GOWN.—(Ske Pace 596.) 
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‘Why, what kind of a house is it, then?” 

‘A very nice house. A house my great- 
grandfather built when they knew how to 
build houses. My father turned the draw- 
ing-rooms into a library; there’s a reception 
and a music room, and some great ball- 
rooms, and a banquet-hall.” And Miss Nan- 
cy stopped to pop a particularly big straw- 
berry into her prim little mouth. ‘ You 
shall see it some day.” 

‘Dear! dear!—there! you've made me 
scorch the corner—and you're willing to 
come up here to this underground cabin?” 

** Underground?” 

** Buried alive!” 

“IT can see,” said Miss Nancy, “ why, liv- 
ing here summer and winter, you feel the 
monotony of it. Scat!” as a great mouser 
leaped on the window-sill. “I never could 
abide a cat.” 

* Why, I thought—” 

‘You thought old maids liked cats. Well, 
they don't—all of them, you see. But then 
I am an eccentric old maid. Yes, but this 
is not a cabin; it’s a very good house and 
home.” 

* Yes; it's pretty, after a sort—quaint and 
all that. My grandfather built it, and he was 
the minister. And my father was a minister 
too; and here am I, at the ironing-table!” 

* T think it’s very likely my grandfather's 
wife sat at the ironing-table too, and did up 
all her nice caps and linen cuffs.” 

“IT wouldn't, if my husband had built a 
palace like hers,” said Sally, opening wide 
her blue eyes. 

“You would do what every one did. I 
shouldn't wonder if Madame Hancock her- 
self did up her own laces?” 

‘Why, what was the use of her money?” 

** Money is to do good with.” 

“ Well, I'd begin by doing good to me— 
Sally Sylvester.” 

‘“Your name wouldn't be Sylvester.” 

‘Oh, my name!” cried Sally, slamming 
down the iron on the rest. ‘‘ What made 
you remind me? I don't know what my 
name will be.”’ 

‘*T do,” said Miss Nancy. 

There was more carnation than rose on 
that lovely face for one moment, but there 
was no reply 

I do,” repeated Miss Nancy. ‘‘ Unless I 
am mightily mistaken in you. If you have 
any heart. If you're not a young savage 
dazzled by bits of looking-glass.” 

‘*Much obliged,” said Sally. 

“If velvet carpets and antique rugs and 
hot-house flowers and diamond rings and 
horses and carriages and steam - launches 
weigh more with you than an honest fel- 
low's love. Why, you can have a chaise to 
drive in if you marry Del Griffiths.” 

“ That old thing!” 

‘*You are speaking of the chaise, I sup- 
pose. Sally Sylvester, if I didn’t see fine 
possibilities in Del Griffiths, if I didn’t know 
that some day he'll be a judge upon the 
bench, if I didn’t know he was simply ster 
ling, 1 wouldn’t take another atom of inter- 
est in you!” 

* Yes, you would. You couldn't help it,” 
said Sally, flashing down her flat-iron, and 
throwing her arms round Miss Nancy's neck. 

* IT suppose I couldn't, you poor little rose, 
you little blush-rose. Now I'll tell you what 

m going to do. I am not doing it alto- 
gether for you, though. I mean that Del 
Griffiths shall not take a wife who hankers 
after the world and hasn't had a trial in it, 
I'm fond of the lad. He's noble into the 
core of his heart—a heart that sha’n’t be 
broken by you. And since you want a taste 
of the wicked world out there—” 

“| don't believe it’s a bit more wicked than 
this world here.” 

‘Perhaps not. But that’s neither here 
nor there. You shall have a taste of it for 
yourself, and shall see if the fresh sweetness 
of your own life isn’t worth it all.” 

* Ironing in a hot kitchen, instead of sail- 
ing on the open sea; walking in the dust, in- 
stead of driving on satin cushions; wearing 
cotton, instead of silk; withering your life 
away, with nobody to see.” 

“That is just it, Sally. You want a 
crowd of admirers; you want to be in the 
mouth of a heartless, meaningless set, all of 
them together not worth the dust Del Grif- 
fiths walks on. Well, you shall have them. 
I may as well do some good while I can. 
It's a disease, this hankering. If it isn’t 
cured it will undermine your whole moral 
constituiion. Cousin Helena’s hay-fever is 
so much better now that she thinks she can 
go to the Adirondacks. So I shall go down 
to Scaithness Sands next week —I haven't 
been there this dozen years; it’s a giddy 
abomination—and I shall take you along.” 

“Oh!” cried Sally, “ it would be heavenly, 
if it could be at all. J at Scaithness Sands— 
except as a house-maid in a calico gown and 
white apron!” 

** You have some pretty prints, that pink 
Chambéry gingham, some white cambrics. 
There are miles of ribbons in my boxes to 
knot and loop on them, I have a white 
China silk—you are so handy with your 
needle you can take it in and make it do 
nicely—very fine, with yards and yards of 
rose-colored chiffon round the Jow open 
shoulders and down the front. And your 
mother is bleaching out her wedding-gown, 
that embroidered Ludia muslin; po 4 re’s 
your blue serge for mre and yachting.” 

** You have arranged it all.” 

“Yes, And I think my riding-habit will 
do. I've outgrown it; we may have to 
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change the sleeves a little. And I'll see to 
the gloves and boots and shoes. I left Fi- 
fine at home, but she will come to the Sands, 
and I think I'd like to have Fifine arrange 
another dress from a white organdy of mine 
—perfectly cover it with tiny butterfly bows 
in pink and mignonette green and canary- 
color, till it will look as if it were made of 
little yellow butterflies hovering every where 
over sweetbrier-roses. I ought to have been 
a designer for Worth. Yes, I see it now.” 

* You are just dressing a doll in me.” 

“Well, I want the doll; the doll wants 
the dressing. You are going to object be- 
cause if I give you pleasure F take my plea- 
sure too ?” 

‘‘I am going to say you are an angel!” 
said Sally. ‘I am going to press out every 
gown I have, like a French laundress. I 
know you are just trying an experiment ; 
doing missionary-work or something ; show- 
ing me that the men of the world are all 
stuffed with sawdust, and—and—and—” 

**And that Adelbert Griffiths is the only 
real man among them—if a man is some- 
thing made in the image of God? Yes, I 
am.” 

And Sally went back to her ironing, the 
flush deepening on her face, and as she 
threw back her head impatiently, Miss Nan- 
ey came behind her holding a giant straw- 
berry over the mouth open like a bird's, the 
head tipped back, the white throat lifted, 
and Del Griffiths, who had just crossed the 
grass, stood with his arms on the window- 
sill, looking as if he wished he were the 
strawberry. 

“I am going away,” said Sally, as she 
leaned, later on that evening, over the old 
stone wall once cemented with earth, and 
now as completely grass-grown as a bank. 
‘*I am going to see what the world is like. 
At least,” she added, wistfully, ‘‘as much of 
it as comes to Scaithness Sands.” 

“Going away!” said Del, his bright face 
darkening even in the dusk. 

** You don’t seem very much delighted.” 

** Delighted !” 

“I should be delighted if you were to 
have such a chance,” she pouted. 

** Such a chance for what, Sally?” 

**For enjoy ment; for seeing the world.” 

“A good deal of the world comes to you 
up here.” 

** Just enough to give me a hint of what it 
may be.” 

‘“Why should it be different from our 
world? Aren't we all human beings?” 

“Oh, to be sure! Only it is a handful of 
narrow, contracted things up here. And 
it's yourself I’ve heard say that out there 
you'rein touch with the whole great race.” 

**T was a fool, then.” 

**Well— Oh, look there, Del!” 

And a great green meteor streamed over 
the sky, and left the night a deeper dusk 
behind it. 

‘It is like happiness. It blazes and goes 
out, and all is blacker than before it came.” 

‘I should think something was going to 
happen, to hear you talk.” 

** Something is.” 

‘*How absurd you are, Del! Positively, 
you make me creep. What is it can hap- 
pen? When I come back—” 

“You never will come back.” 

“ Never will? What nonsense! Why not, 
I should like to know?” 

“You are going out fresh and single as a 
sweetbrier-rose. I don’t know what artificial 
thing will be coming back.” 

** What av opinion you have of me! I’m 
too flattered. I thought you'd be pleased 
that I was to have pleasure, and would write 
to me, and like to hear from me. But—good- 
night, sir!” 

And she turned away swiftly, came back, 
and held her hand across the bank, and 
Del Griffiths caught it and held it with a 
kiss before she could snatch it back and 
run as if she were running away from her- 
self, ae him out there alone with his 
young and bitter passion in the dew and the 
dark, And when, in the middle of the night, 
she heard the falling of the mountain brook 
and heard the trill of a waking bird, and go- 
ing to the window, looked out and saw on 
the deep dim violet of the rent between the 
hills a red waning moon leading in the t 
morning star, smelled the breath of the 
sweet rose and the honeysuckle heavy 
with dew beneath the window, she wondered 
if, after all, the other, outer world she longed 
to see were half so sweet as this; and she 
bent her head stealthily in the dark, as if 
some spirit might see, and laid her own lips 
upon the fingers where Del Griffith’s lips 
had been. 


The sea was swelling veiled and dark along 
the Scaithness Sands, and against the glow 
that came before the moon rose from her 
deep sea-caves to walk the water. Standing 
in the rich gloom, the young creature in her 
white and gold seemed the apparition of 
something beautiful and remote as the moon 
herself to Duncan McMurray. He had just 
come off his yacht, strolling up from the 
shore with his cigarette, and wondering why 
one day was so much like another, and why 
he lingered on in this wilderness instead of 
making for the other side of the world, when, 
just outside the ballroom window, the light 
streamed over this radiant creature; and he 
was like a man on whom the sun has risen 
in the dead waste and middle of the night. 

That is to say, Mr. Duncan McMurray was 
somewhat dazzled by the beautiful appari- 


tion, and, ‘*‘ Who is this?” he said to the first 
man he met. 

“The Sylvester? Oh, quite the last whim.” 

“Worship follows guideme, not whims,” 
said Mr. McMurray. 

** Why, you're hard hit, old man,” was the 
retort. ‘You're not the first, however. 
Young Manners, and Johnny—oh, the whole 
string of them have gone down like pins be- 
fore her! She isn’t twenty, and she winds 
old Sage round her little finger. She is 
something fresh, you see—dew on her, and 
all that. Came tool the country. Pet of 
Miss Featherstonhaugh’s—old Miss Nancy, 
don’t you know? Father was a clergyman— 
sweetheart in the hills—no money—dances 
like a sylph—rides like Die Vernon.” 

**Quite incomparable. I never knew you 
to go down before bread-and-butter, Bat 
comb.” 

“Glad you look at it that way, Mack. 
Keep on. I shouldn't want to have the lit- 
tle — follow Rhody.” 

‘I hope she is grateful for your solici- 
tude,” said Mr. McMurray. If there were 
res | disdain on the lip, the triste mustache 
hid it,and he passed on with the air of one 
who wished there were not a girl in the 
world. 

** Just a big brute, a big handsome brute,” 
said Miss Nancy, when, something later, he 
— by as Sally came up jant from 
her dance. ‘‘ No, Mr. Balcomb; it’s quite 
unnecessary. I had rather not have him ac- 
quainted with Miss Sylvester.” 

‘But, Miss Featherstonhaugh—” 

“Duncan McMurray is perfectly well 
aware of my disapproval of bis career. And 
you may just tell him I am astonished at his 
presumption in asking to be presented to any 
girl under my care.” 

‘* But in a ballroom, my dear Miss Nancy.” 

‘* A ballroom is the same to me as any oth- 
erroom. People don’t cease to be account- 
able for their actions because they're dan- 
cing. Do you suppose I could see my sweet 
innocent Sally Sylvester whirling round the 
room in that fellow’s arms?” 

**I dare say she has whirled in those that 
are no better.” 

** But not with my knowledge. And while 
I— My goodness! Sally! Mr. Baleomb—” 

Some one else had presented Mr. McMur- 
ray while Miss Nancy was denouncing him; 
and Sally, ignorant of the whole affair, had 
smiled » gladly—for Miss Nancy, acting as 
duenna, had unmercifully kept at a distance 
that night every man whose record was not 
to her mind, and Sally’s card had some wo- 
ful gaps in it. And all at once, those that 
would have filled the gaps stared open-eyed 
to see this young being, whom they were not 
good enough to approach, clasped by McMur- 
ray’s arm, his dark head bent above her fair 
one, and swinging down the dance in the 
long step that e his dance as carelessly 
per ect as everything else he did, confound 
iim! 

As for Sally, she knew nothing of the im- 
precatory thoughts of these others. She 
only knew if this were dancing she had 
never danced before. She knew that the 
eyes bent on her, the dark glittering eyes, 
were admiring her with something sad and 
far away in the midst of the admiring plea- 
sure; she knew that this was a man out of 
the great world, a man of experiences, wlio 
had seen life. And he found her charming 
enough to ask for the next dance, and to 
sit out the following one, that is, to step 
through a window and walk up and down 
the long piazza, with the sea singing soft 
undertones to the band music, and land and 
rock dim beneath a mist of stars; and she 
wished Del could see her at that moment, 
and wondered what Sue Waterson would 
think of it all, and directly forgot about 
them both, as Mr. McMurray went on tell- 
ing of the night at sea when the yacht was 
chased for a slaver while the real slaver got 
away, and she looked at him with a charm- 
ed wonder, as at the hero of a hundred 
fights. And he had not brought the story in 
by the shoulders either, but it had come 
about from her interest in the yacht, the 
Roe, which she had seen lying at anchor in 
the offing, and in the sea itself, which she 
had never seen till now three weeks ago. 

She was in quite another world, at any 
rate entirely forgetful of this, when he him- 
self led her back to the ballroom. 

“I fear you may hear some bitter music 
of which f shall be the theme. Don’t be- 
lieve all you hear. Perhaps there are worse 
men than I,” he murmured in her ear; and 
with a low bow to Miss Featherstonhaugh— 
a bow half merriment, half mockery — he 
left Sally at Miss Nancy's side. After all, 
the place was not quite the wilderness it had 
seemed; he hardly thought he should say 
good-by in the morning. 

“Well,” said Miss Nancy,marching straight 
out of the room with her charge, ‘‘ there never 
was anything to equal Duncan McMurray's 
impudence!” And she shut her mouth with a 
snap till she was in the seclusion of Sally’s 
room, and there, throwing herself on the 
lounge, surveyed Sally from head to foot 
—the girl standing shamefaced and wonder- 
ing and beautiful before her—and exclaimed: 
“*T never, never, never would have brought 
you here if I had thought for one instant 
that that man, and such as he, could be 
along! To see you dancing with him, it 
made my blood run cold!” 

““Why—why—what has he done?” Sally 
mustered courage to say. 

“What hasn’t he done, you had better 
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ask. I can't tell you the things Le has done. 
‘They are not to be talked about. He has had 
a career that can’t even be discussed. He is 
not received in a drawing-room in town. He 
is a thoroughly bad man, and that is enough. 
You must not dance with him, walk with 
him, speak with him again!” 

** But, Miss Nancy,” urged Sally, ‘‘ he told 
me not to believe all I heard—” 

“Oh, of course he did, the wretch! the— 
the—oh, there aren’t words enough in the 
language to say what I think of him.” 

**But, Miss Nancy, dear Miss Nancy, low 
ean you know,” urged Sally once more— 
“how can you know these things if they're 
not to be named? How can you be certain 
they’re not falsehoods? They must be gos- 
sip. They may not be true. I'm sure he 
doesn’t look that way. He seemed so kind. 
And he’s very entertaining.” 

** Entertaining?” said Miss Nancy, with a 
laugh. ‘Of course he’s entertaining. He's 
the most brilliant man I know. But he’s 
evil-hearted.” 

“** Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris,’” 
quoted Sally; ‘‘‘came up from reedy Si- 
mois all alone.’ He's all alone, evidently. 
Why, Miss Nancy, I should think you'd pity 
him and try to help him be better.” 

**Oh, don't be stung by that bee! Lots of 

irls have pitied him and helped him to be 
etter to their everlasting sorrow! Now 
don't let me see you walking or dancing 
with him again!” And Miss Nancy went 
into her own room and shut the door be- 
tween, 

Foolish Miss Nancy! Had she forgotten 
the days when she was young?—the days 
when the sin of the world was a terra incog- 
nita, a dark unfamiliar region, that the wings 
of fancy must needs hover over, as they 
hover over all that is strange with portents, 
unexplained, unknown? Why, why had 
she not said that Mr. McMurray was a schol- 
ar, a Dryasdust, using his spare hours in de- 
cipbering the Kabala, a scholar who had a 
lofty disdain of girls and folly and youth? 
Why bad she not said that he was good, so 
very good, so dull and good, that he read no 
light literature, did not know the names of 
the cards, did not know what flirting meant, 
did not know the meaning of mained drinks, 
was prosaic, stupid, and, above all things, 
good? I do not know. Iam not sure but 
that, even if she had, Sally Sylvester would 
not have wished to see if she could not con 
quer the scholar’s disdain of girls, teach the 
good man how to flirt, bring St. Anthony 
himself prostrate at her feet. At all events, 
the most unlucky thing this faithful chaper- 
on could have said, she did. The man was 
wicked. What wild dream was this flitting 
through the innocent little girl's brain—what 
wild dream of showing him what goodness 
was, to help him resist temptation, repress 
dark tendencies, to develop the beautiful 
things, the power for good, the strength, that 
there must be in bis nature? Of course she 
did not consciously to herself resolve on any 
such undertaking; only it seemed as if some 
one ought to do so; it presented an alluring 
picture; it made her think of the man, and 
blush when she met him. 

Very likely Duncan McMurray accepted 
the blush for more than it was worth. But 
he knew instinctively that it meant she had 
been forbidden his acquaintance ; and a cer 
tain defiance of Miss Featherstonhaugh and 
her sort would have possessed him, even if 
it had not seemed worth while to prosecute 
the matter for his own pleasure. In the 
time of a thought, he had turned and was 
walking ey along beside Sally, as if their 
acquaintance had been one of years. He 
stooped as he walked, and picked up a peb- 
ble from the sand. 

** Tossed by the waves,” he said, ‘‘ like many 
another poor plaything of circumstances. 
Ground smooth by them. I suppose it would 
have liked to be an invincible cliff, to throw 
back all assault. But then,” as he passed the 
pretty water-washed thing to her, ‘it would 
never have been held in your band.” 

She balanced it on her thumb, and filliped 
it into an incoming wave. ‘I think it likes 
that best,” she laughed. 

‘** There is an element of cruelty in all wo- 
men,” said Mr. McMurray. 

**Because they throw pebbles into the 
surf?” 

‘Because they like to complete a ruin. 
Yes,” he said, presently, as Sally made him 
no reply. ‘‘ There is nothing a good woman 
feels more in the light of a duty than to put 
the finishing touch on—let us say, a dam- 
aged reputation. Miss Featherstonhaugh has 
been busy with mine, I see. Can you tell 
me why a good woman—lI admit that your 
chaperon is a good woman, if she isn’t beau- 
tiful; I have more charity than she has—can 
you tell me why she is so ready to believe 
evil? It is a fancy I bave—an impossible 
fancy, to be sure—that if I were good I would 
hold out a helping hand to one as wicked as 
I. Oh”—at Sally's startled face—‘‘I stand 
convicted; I pom no pretensions. I sup- 

I am no better than the worst. But if 
Pwished_—if I wished— Oh, well, what use? 
Wishing, of all employments, is the worst, 
you know. As if it were not punishment 
enough to suffer!” he cried, vehemently. 
‘“* But I suppose you can’t change the course 
of the stars,” he resumed, in his usual tone. 
** And a man has to accept his doom.” 

What a sadness there was in his dark 

lance! What bitter pain in his tone! At 

east she thought it was sadness and pain— 
she was not very familiar with the things. 
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The tears started to Sally Sylvester’s inno- 
cent eyes. She moved in her impulsive way, 
holding out both hands. 

“Don’t, don’t!” she said. ‘ There is no 
such thing as doom. Oh, how sorry I am! 
Why can’t you— CanI—” And she turned 
away, red to the nape of her lovely neck, and 
in a bewilderment of confusion, defiance, and 
regret. 

**No, no,” he said. ‘‘Il am not worth it. 
Don’t give me another thought. It is too 
late in the day.” 

“It is never too late!” she said, not know- 
ing in the least what he meant—what she 
meant. 

** At any rate,” he said, ‘‘ you have shown 
me that it is not too late to make friends;” 
and gazing full in her eyes, he grasped her 
hands and held them a long moment, wrung 
them, and walked away to his boat, where 
the men were waiting to take him to the 
yacht. 

And when later in the day she saw from her 
window the great sails of the Roe spread and 
fill and slowly swell away into the east, a 
shadowy sadness filled her soul—a sadnesssto 
which tears are near, like that which comes 
with the sound of distant evening bells, or 
with the wandering scent of unseen flowers 
at night. ‘‘ It is cruel, itis unreasonable,” she 
said to herself. ‘I am his friend. I will help 
him.” ; 

It never occurred to her to ask how she, 
a child, a little country girl, unused to the 
ways of the world, was going to be of ser- 
vice to a man who, by his own confession 
to her, was not suitable for her companion- 
ship. But she spent the afternoon lying on 
the sands, and watching the sails far out 
against the sky take the light and turn to 
the shadow, and vanish below the horizon, 
thinking sad thoughts, or rather suffering 
sad sensations, remembering the pathos in 
those dark eyes, and recalling pictures of the 
melanchiely Dane. And when she went up 
from her hidden nook, and Miss Nancy put 
in her hands a letter from Del Griffiths, a 
straightforward manly script, with its brief 
and fervent assurance of faithful affection, 
and with its hardly contained joy over the 
news that he had been taken into the firm 
where he had been studying law, and no- 
thing stood in the way now of his asking 
her to share his life, lingering a moment over 
the delight of the hearth that should show 
their world the beauty of marriage. 

**Oh!” she cried to herself. ‘* What made 
him write it? Why should I care? What 
do I care? I never said I would! The idea, 
the idea of it all! Day after day, year after 
year, there in the little village, buried in the 
hills—oh, the deadly commonplace of it all! 
Dinner at twelve, and the sewing society and 
the prayer-meeting for events! Just now, 
too, when I have found out what life is, when 
I have begun to find out how the world is 
wide, wide, wide, where those sails go over 
the verge—when— Oh, no! no! no! What 
right has Del Griffiths to take it all for grant- 
ed so?" 

And her cheeks were still flashed with the 
hour's excitement when Miss Nancy came in 
and fastened a big bunch of damask-roses in 
the belt of her white muslin gown before 
going down to dinner 

Sally was very still at dinner, with her 
burning color and her eyes shining like stars, 
full of new thoughts and sensations and 
wonderments, and she kept by Miss Nancy’s 
side in the parlor, where Mrs. Vandeventail 
was gossiping with a foreign woman about 
social affairs. 

‘You have an entirely erroneous idea of 
our life,” she was saying. ‘‘ Do you imagine 
that because we are a republic and practise 
self-government that we are necessarily vul- 
gar or squalid? I sometimes think we have 
all the splendor of the old Venetian days. 
Our merchants are as princely; our life— 
that is, our life, that of nous autres—is as 
magnificent.” 

** As if,” grunted Miss Nancy, “‘ it wasn’t a 
disgrace to be too rich!” 

‘I really don’t see why. Who is too rich? 
There are many just rich enough. At the 
Deschoses féte last winter, the ceiling of the 
supper-room was a canopy of roses; there 
was a fountain of sparkling wine; there were 
cups carved of solid amethyst and beryl, and 
others of gold were set thick and crusted 
With precious stones. All the glass was 
wonderful old Murano, all the china priceless 
old Sévres pdte tendre. And the dress of 
Mrs. Deschoses—Evangeline, you know, the 
daughter, is the Duchesse des Bibelots—was 
of a white velvet brocaded with leaves of 
grass, and on the tip of every leaf, the whole 
gown over, sparkled a diamond; and a veil 
fastened by a spray of grass in diamonds 
and emeralds was of lace that cost a fortune, 
that had belonged to an empress.” 

“** That had belonged toan empress!’ You 
could not have phrased what 1 mean more 
precisely. Our lace did not belong to em- 
presses, but to our ancestresses. It has no 
purchasable value; it is simply priceless.” 

* But—” 

**Oh, of course it is understood that you 
have money, that you know how to spend it, 
yet—" 

“I must confess to you,” said Mrs. Van- 
deventail, ‘‘that I cannot see the difference 
between our lives and objects, our young 
men. Why, there is Duncan McMurray, a 
cousin of the Deschoses. He has the man- 
ners, the breeding, of a prince; the education, 
the eaapeny b the beauty, the physique, that 
princes ought to have; he has the retinue, 
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the ménage, of a prince; princes are his com- 
panions.” 

**More’s the pity,” said Miss Nancy. 

** Look at his yacht!” 

“It has gone away,” Sally was on the 
point of saying before she remembered her- 
self 


‘**Look at his houses! they are palaces. 
Look at his income! He fits out an expedi- 
tion for the magnetic pole; he sends a party 
to the heart of Africa; he buys up a town in 
the West, and turns a river over it to give 
him a roadway he wants; he has a Russian 
concession for a railway, and tunnels into a 
mine where the political convicts never see 
daylight, and runs them off iu safety.” 

*“All very fine, and very romantic, and 
rather impossible, and not at all true, I'll 
venture to say,” said Miss Nancy. 

‘* But for the rest,” said their foreign friend, 
‘*T hear strange stories of the darker side of 
his life.” 

“‘The fire fell on the five cities of the 
plain for less reason than the life of some of 
our jeunesse dorée affords.” 

**Oh, young men will be youngmen. One 
day they reform; they tire of it.” 

** You call it reform to tire of sin?” 

“T should call anything reform in Duncan 
McMurray’s case.” 

And with a sudden shame and anger and 
amaze, Sally rose and walked away, and cross- 
ed the sill of the low window into the moon- 
light. And there stood Duncan’ McMur- 
ray. 
of Well,” he said, ‘‘ you see I could not stay 
away. How sweetly those old tabbies purr! 
Have they convinced you that the Prince of 
the Power of the Air is a better man than I? 
Very likely he is.” For all at once, as she 
stood there in the moonlight, white-robed, 
spotless, the sense of her innocence seemed 
to give him a blow. ‘‘I ought to have staid 
away,” he said. ‘‘I never had a fair chance!” 
he cried, hotly, in a moment more. ‘‘I was 
given my head when a boy. I never had a 
woman about me like you, like Miss Nancy 
even. I—” 

‘“*Tam so grieved for you,” said Sally, put- 
ting out her little hand. ‘‘I wish I could 
help you.” 

“You can!” he cried. ‘‘ You can!” 

But just then Mr. Balcomb came along 
with Lilian Vounah, and presently the band 
was playing again, and the gallery was full 
of people. It was no time for sentiment. 
Mr. pe wy A made an impatient gesture, 
and then he laughed, and began to tell an 
amusing story about the resetting of Mrs. 
Vandeventail’s tiara in London, which made 
Lilian recall another,and Mr. Balcomb capped 
hers, and presently they had all four strolled 
along to a little balcony screened from the 
Great Walk, and there were a table and 
chairs, and some glasses of apollinaris lem- 
onade with straws were ordered, and if two 
of the glasses were not merely that feeble 
composition, Saliy, at least, did not suspect 
it, and the — and mots were very bright 
and light; and when she was in her own 
room, Sally had enough to speculate about in 
his swift change from grave to gay. When 
Miss Nancy next morning gave her what she 
called a great going-over, styling the half- 
hour over the lemonade an orgie, Sally began 
to wonder if the orgies she had heard of were 
any other than that, and saw injustice and 
unreason and tyranny, and felt full of re- 
bellion. Miss Nancy might send her home 
if she would, she was going to do her duty 
by this poor fellow. Possibly the fact of 
his princeliness, as she had heard the dowa- 
gers telling of it, shed some aura around 
him, but she was not aware of it. The most 
that occurred to her about his fortune was 
the happiness it might be to turn it to good 
uses, and he was possibly ae by the 
largeness of his possibilities of act and pur- 
pose. When she woke in the morning, he 
was a figure in her thoughts, striving for 
better life. And when she went to sleep at 
night, his dark sorrowful eyes, his tender 
glances, his lips trembling with unspoken 
words, aroused a vague romance and sense of 
living in the midst of the unnamed drama, 
the poem, that she had imagined the life out- 
side her hamlet on the hills to be. And all 
the time Del's letter lay in the top of her 
trunk unanswered. Things at home were 
very prosaic. And since there must be no 
dancing, she met Mr. McMurray. in the 
woods beyond the shore, and said her child- 
ish say; and she sat with him in recesses of 
the rocks, watching the surf roll in, silent 
themselves, now and then his searching and 
pathetic glance upon her face, and once or 
twice in the starlight she had gone out 
with him in a skiff, two of his sailors row- 
ing, for all this time the Roe went and came 
in the offing, and the sea had murmured 
its great music around them, swelling and 
falling beneath the vast curtain of the 
stars, and they had come in over the weed- 
strewn shingle, the white light of its phos- 
pomcas following their feet, the salt 

reath clinging to their clothes; and Miss 
Nancy’s suspicions had been Julled by seeing 
her come up with Lilian and Mr. Balcomb, 
McMurray betaking himself to the yacht. 
One night, indeed, when Miss Nancy had 
gone o bg J to bed with a cold and a hot- 
water bag, Sally staid on the shore alone 
with her friend till past midnight, and he 
came up with her, and held her hands in 
both his at parting, lingering, hesitating. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, as he released them re- 
luctantly, ‘‘you make me another man!” 
And then they found the doors were locked, 
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and she out there alone with him in the 
night! They waited to hear the watchman’s 
steps retreat, and Mr. McMurray broke a 
ne of glass, and opened the window, and 
urriedly helped her in; and she crept by 
Miss Nancy's room with her shoes in her 
hand, and opened her door, and shivering 
with fright as if in an ague, she did not 
stop to think before she fell into a sleep of 
nervous exhaustion, such an unxccountable 
sense of guilt all at once possessed her, while 
she saw her mother’s reproving eyes, and 
felt as if Del Griffiths coma only look at her 
to despise her. She could not understand it 
next day; it was certainly not a crime to loi- 
ter late along the shore; she only knew she 
must be doing wrong when she felt obliged 
to conceal what she did. 

*‘Come, now, McMurray,” said Mr. Bal- 
comb to that gentleman a few days later, 
‘‘aren’t you going rather too far with the 
little Sylvester?” 

‘*That depends on the distance,” said Mr. 
McMurray, snapping the ashes off his ci- 

Zs 
ae It seems to me,” said Mr. Balcomb, “ that 
she is an unsophisticated little beauty.” 

“That I grant you. Beats the profession- 
als out of sight. There's a curve along the 
cheek— Well, you find it only in the period 
of Lysippus,” he said, sending out a ring of 
smoke. ‘‘ That line of the shoulders, too— 
the natural poise, the haughty spirit of it, 
take it with those ‘eyes so blue and tender,’ 
you don’t often see it.” 

‘* You are talking of a slave in the market 
at Stamboul.” 

‘*T never saw one half so fair there.” 

‘* And are all the purchasers as cold-blood- 
ed as you?” 

The other laughed, replaced his cigar, and 
said nothing 

‘*McMurray, I think we both feel an in- 
terest in this pretty country girl.” 

“Quite right, so far as you speak for 

°” 


‘* We shall hardly see her again, however, 
after this month.” 

**No?” 

“Pshaw! Take something worthier of 
your steel,” said Balcomb. ** Let the little 
thing alone. No? What then?” 

“Pook here, Balcomb, many a man has 
made a fortune before this by minding his 
own business.” And he threw away his ci- 
gar and sauntered in another direction. 

And meanwhile Mrs. Vandeventail was urg- 
ing upon Miss Naney the impropriety of 
making Sally refuse her invitation to the 
yachting party on the Roe; it would be so 
very marked 

“T want it to be markéd,” said «Miss 
Nancy. 

‘But you will only injure the girl,” said 
her friend. ‘‘ You know what Duncan Mc- 
Murray is. You will simply make him de- 
termine to overcome you, and put the child 
in twice the peril. If you will take eo add- 
vice, you will allow her to go along with the 
rest as if it were only an ordinary affair.” 

“TI wish he had been drowned before he 
ever came here!” exclaimed Miss Nancy. 
“I can’t accept his hospitality after all I 
have said of him. You will keep her under 
your eye every minute? No! I will go my- 
self.” 

And the next morning, when the Roc 
spread her great white sails to the favoring 
summer wind, Miss Nancy sat, a very grim 
image, among the dowagers and the clusters 
of gay men and lovely women aboard, Mr. 
McMurray having received her as if she were 
the queen of the occasion, placed her in a 
luxurious sea-chair, and sent a fur for her 
knees. 

“It is truce, is it not, Miss Featherston- 
haugh?” he said, bringing her himself the 
claret-cup. ‘‘Try the good effect of being 
pleased,” he murmured, bending over her, 
**and believe no one is as black as he is 
ps he isn’t,” thought Miss Nancy, 
a little repentantly, under the genial influence 
of the claret-cup, which was not a mild con- 
coction; and she came very near enjoying 
herself, while the Daybreak music of Peer 
Gynt lifted the sky and lightened the sea. 
And afterward, the dancing, with the inter- 
change of the great breast-knots of roses, the 
swimming figures, the blue sea, the blue sky, 
the snowy sails, the delicious salty odor of 
the air—all made it seem to her a dream of 
beauty, and she felt as if she were young 
again; and later yet, when they went down 
to a banquet that filled Miss Nancy with so 
much amazement that she found herself 
wondering if the tales told of Duncan 
McMurray were not, after all, the creations of 
those who could not understand the splendid 
profligacy of his expenditure, she confessed 
that champagne was never half so refreshing 
as when it had this tang of the salt sea foam 
in its bubble. 

It was sunset when they came on deck 
again; and as she sipped her cup of em- 
perors’ tea, the soft wind, the placid water, 
the slow floating into a double heaven of 
reflected color, all made Miss Featherston- 
haugh feel as if she were under some en- 
chantment, or in a dream—as presently in- 
deed she was—a deep, sweet, contented 
dream. 

The wind had freshened a little when she 
woke, and the slight rolling of the yacht 
gave Miss Nancy so decided a quaim where 
she lay, with cs — about = 
drooping head, c reyes 
for mae t. As the bow rose and fell in 
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the increasing swell she felt a strange still- 
ness about her, an owinous absence of all 
voices, for the wash of the water and the 
soft singing of the cordage were the only 
sounds she heard. It seemed to her as if 
she were alone upon the yacht. All at once 
she started to her feet, and took a dozen 
quick steps; her My me was quite cor- 
rect; except for Mr. McMurray and the crew, 
she was quite Alone upon the yacht. 

It was during that deep sea-dream of her 
after-dinner sleep that the tug, which had 
been directed to follow if the light breeze 
changed or fell, came slowly on their track ; 
the yacht had luffed up into the wind, and 
while her sails were shaking, the gay party 
one by one had been handed across. As 
they gathered about the gangway, Mr. 
McMurray, going from one to another, stand- 
ing at the rail a moment to chaff Baleomb 
about his sea-legs, came to Sally, and took 
her jacket, helping her with an unruly sleeve. 

‘* Ah, there was one thing I wanted to show 
you,” he said suddenly, and walked rapidly 
forward with Sally upon his arm. 

‘* But is there time?” she asked. 

** All the time in the world,” he answered. 
‘* There is no hurry. The tug is at my dis- 
posal, you know. What a pity it is we 
must go back at all!” he said, presently, stop- 
ping when they were at quite the last step. 
**The sea is so alluring in this soft yellow 
glow; that star rising out of it will never 
seem so big when seen from shore. I want- 
ed you to look at it with me, and see if it 
does not seem to have risen to beckon us to 
the other side of the world—you and me! 
Do you know that—” 

While he was speaking there was a puff, 
a pant, a churning of the water, a receding 
sound, and Sally turned with a startled look. 

Surely the tug was dropping astern. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘It is going! It is leav- 
ing us on board!” 

** And why not?” said Mr. McMurray. 

Was it passion? was ittriumph? was it the 
tenderness of a man who Jnid his life at her 
feet? was it a gleam of laughing evil in his 
face? She neither thought nor knew nor . 
cared, Surprise and fright and horror swept 
over her face in swift transformation, and 
made it never so beautiful. She dropped his 
arm in an instant, bounding away like a 
fawn, reached the gangway, and cried at the 
top of her voice: ‘* Come back! Come back! 
Come back!” And they heard her—some 
ore did, Baleomb or the pilot; and the 
water began to churn again, and they had 
steamed alongside, and before the steps 
could be lowered, Sally had sprung across. 

‘The wind is better than it was,” cried 
Mr. McMurray to the others. ‘I think it 
has changed a point or two. We will go 
about, and get in before you, after all.” 

They gave Sally laughing greeting on the 
tug, and quivering with her fright and her 
excitement though sbe was, she replied as 
langhingly. ‘‘ All the amateur circus does 
not belong to the men, you see,” she exclaim. 
ed. ‘* They can never get along without my 
great act on the flying trapeze.” 

And Mr. Balcomb led her to a seat, and 
stood rather screening her while tossing 
gloves with Lilian and Laura and Johnny 
Dale, keeping the four balls in the air at 
once; and the twilight fell, and the little tug 
forged ahead. Sally leaned over the side, 
as if she were watching the seething of the 
sea. She would have been glad just then to 
be one of those bubbles, ood break and dis- 
solve into thin air, She was withering with 
shame and anger. Oh! why had she ever 
left her little nest among the hills? There 
was safety, there was rest, there was her dear 
mother, there were peace and innocence, and 
there—there was Del, if he ever forgave her! 
And the thought of Del’s strong nature rose 
before her like a tower of strength, a bulwark 
between her and evil. What place had she 
in this gay reckless world of pleasure? Plea- 
sure! And the snake's sting under its roses! 
What fool was she that thought she could 
show a voluptuary the beauty of holiness? 
All his professions, his sighs, his hopes, they 
had been a ruse,a fraud. What misbehavior 
had hers been that he could have dared such 
insult? How else could he suppose she was 
to be had without formal betrothal and the 
bidding of the banns before the bridal—as 
if she were a flower to be had for the pick- 
ing? She had seen all she wished of the 
great world. She would go home to her 
ironing -table, to the summer boarders, to 
Del, if he would have her—to her mother, 
at all events. 

And she did. And Miss Nancy went with 
her on the morning train; for the yacht came 
into moorings a balf-hour later than the 
tug. 

** Yon had the disease of the great world,” 
said Miss Nancy to her. ‘ You have been 
inoculated with it; it has taken finely, and 
you have, I think, quite recovered.” 

And when she saw Sally that evening, 
leaning over the grassy bank with Del again, 
the young moon dropping down the cleft of 
the great purple hills before them, and the 
hemsyoustits shedding its sweetness every- 
where about them, all in the late summer 
quiet and soft dusk and serenity, “I de- 
clare,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve no right to as much 
satisfaction as this moment gives me, with 
all which that other moment gave me too, 
when I took in the situation last night on 
the yacht, and looked Duncan McMurray 
over and said: ‘I am afraid you will be the 
laugh of the town. For it really would seem 
that you have eloped with the chaperon!’” 
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Summer Toilettes. 


PRETTY morning jacket, illustrated in Fig. 1, is of 
/X. blue-spotted white lawn with white Valenciennes lace. 
It has a yoke composed of alternate tacks and lace inser 
tions, to which the body is shirred with a heading. The 
hack is shirred at the waist, and crossed by a small button 
ed belt of the material; the front is pleated to a point, and 
ympleted by a ribbon belt coming from the side. A 
deep coat skirt, composed of bands of the material and 
wide insertions and edged with deep lace, is set on with a 
heading. The sleeves are gathered to a cuff composed of 
ulternate bands and insertions, and finished with a frill 
caught up with a ribbon bow 
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The lace fichu illustrated in Fig. 2 is a 
pretty addition to a plain bodice. It is 
composed of lace of two widths—three 
inches and eight inches. The wider lace 
defines a cape at the back, and is hung in 
a point at the front, headed by the narrow- 
er lace, with a twist of pale mauve ribbon 
between the two, with Knots on the shoul- 
ders and at the*point 

Fig. 3 shows the bodice of a striped 
light and dark blue surah gown. The 
skirt is bell-shaped, with a narrow bias 
ruffle at the foot. The round bodice fas- 
tens on the side and has a deep Empire 
belt of striped silk, and double bias puffs 
overhanging the close sleeves. Over it is 
worn a short open sleeveless jacket of 
plain dark blue silk, with a high collar. 

rhe dress Fig. 4 has a skirt of striped 
surah with cream stripes on a myrtle 
green ground, which is draped slightly on 
the right hip. The bodice of plain green 
silk opens diagonally with white silk re 
vers on a full chemisette of white surah. 
Puffed upper sleeves of plain green silk 
terminate in white cuffs at the elbow 
above close forearm sleeves of striped silk. 
The belt and side sash bow are of white 
ribbon 

Fig. 5 isa princesse gown of light gray 
ish green vigogne, with a border of jet 
passementerie at the foot. Pointed jacket 
pieces of passementerie trim the bodice, 
framing a square plastron and folded col 
lar of pink surah, and there are deep 
passementerie cuffs on the puffed sleeves 


Summer Dresses. 
See illustrations on page 601, 
A FLOWERED foulard dress with a 
light ground, illustrated in Fig. 1, is 
made in princesse style, with a ruffle of 
the material coming from under the edge 
of the demi-trained skirt. The bodice is 
cut out low and round from the shoulders 
down, and filled in with a guimpe of 
gathered lace over rose silk, surrounded 
with a frill of lace. The sleeves are bal- 
loon puffs with a deep lace ruffle 
Fig. 2 is a ‘‘natural”-colored crépon, 
with wide faint rainbow stripes. Two 
beige silk ruffles border the skirt. The 
upper part of the bodice emerges from a 
deep straight-edged corselet of beige silk 
embroidered in rainbow colors, with a 
narrow spangled belt at its edge, and the 
sleeves have cuffs to match. 


Fig. 3 
and back, with a pointed velvet belt and a coat frill of écru 
lace below, 
pleated lace cape hangs from the velvet collar, and there are 
deep lace cuffs on the sleeves. The skirt is bordered with a 
bias puff headed by a velvet ribbon. 


Fig. 4.—Piary anv Srrirep Svran 
Dress. PASSEMENTERIE. 
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A model of striped changeable foulard is illustrated in 
The bodice is pleated to a point at the waist in front 


lace point is let into the front. a shallow 
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EMBROIDERY IN GOLD AND SILK. 
BY MARY ©. HUNGERFORD 


LINY says that embroidery was invented by the Phry- 
gians. As the art has ever since been a source of 
pleasure, consolation, and revenue, women owe a debt of 
gratitude to that very ancient people. Their embroidery 
was, however, done principally with gold, and as there 
were fewer shams and counterfeits in those days, the real 
metal was used, and the work never wore out. 
There is a great fancy now for using gold in fancy- 
work Occasionally the design is worked with the needle 
threaded with the metal thread, and drawn through and 





Fig. 3.—Bopice with SLEEVELESS JACKET 


through, from back to front and back 
again, as when silk or crewel is used, The 
only medium that can properly be used 
this way is the Japanese gold-thread, which 
is made, so it is said, as it was in early 
times, by drawing gold out into a fine wire. 

Usually a sort of cord is used, which 
is made by twisting the metal around a 
thread or cord of cotton. Of course, frail 
material of this kind could not be drawn 
in and out of any fabric, or ever be capa- 
ble of bearing the friction of a necdle’s eye, 
so the manner of using must be by couch 
ing. ‘To do this properly one end of the 
gold cord should be carried through to the 
back of the fabric, through a little hole 
pierced with stiletto or scissors point, and 
secured by a few stitches. The cord is 
then laid along the stamped outlive on the 
right side, and held down by being sewed 
over and over with fine yellow sewing silk. 
The gold couching can be added as an cut- 
line to a pattern filled in with silk in lat- 
tice or weaving stitch. To secure a very 
rich effect, single patterns powdered upon 
velvet or plush are scmetimes entirely cov- 
ered with gold. To secure the smoothest 
and best result, some workers cut bits of 
firm paper into the shape of the design, and 
pass the gold cord back and forth across 
the pattern, securing it with silk stitches 
on each edge at the turn Others cut the 
form in felt, and cover that with the gold 
in the same way. Sometimes crewel is 
used for padding, instead of paper or felt. 

Some conspicuously elegant work has 
been done of late by introducing, in com- 
bination with silk and gold, the little glass 
a which quite successfully counter- 
eit the gems for which they are named. 
They are pierced on the sides, like jet nail 
ew and are sewed on after the couching 
and embroidery are done So called Rhine- 
stones, moon-stones, garnets, emeralds, 
and turquoise are principally used in this 
jewelled work, and designs are selected 
which are as remote as possible from any 
resemblance to the jewelled passementerie 
used on evening dresses. 

An inartistic but useful and pleasing 
piece of fancy-work that any one, how- 
ever unpractised, can achieve, is a nurs- 
ery quilt. As a Christmas or birthday 
present for a very young friend, the 
quilt will be a great success. Its basis is 
heavy linen, with an inch-wide hem border- 
ing it after it is cut into the proper size for 
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Fig. 3.—Strrivep Foutarp Gown 


crib or single bedstead, whichever it is to be used for. Above 
the hem may be two lines of brier-stitching done in red. 
All over the surface of the quilt are drawn dogs, lambs, 
pussy-cats, cows, horses, birds, fishes, and any other forms 
of animal life that can be successfully imitated. Models 
for the menagerie can be found in illustrated papers; even 
if shading is present in the picture, it can be left out on 
the quilt, and only the outlines drawn, These are work 
ed with red or black washing silk or cotton in plain out 
line stitch. Mothers of children who possess these quilts 
say that they derive much satisfaction in the early morn- 
ing hours or upon sick-days from examining the animals, 
which must have sufficient space between them to pre 
serve their distinctness 

An imported quilt of the size for an ordinary bed is 
pretty enough to be imitated by needlewomen who are 
fond of easily executed fancy-work. The material is 
cotton, and strongly resembles, except in its great width, 
the Bedford cord we use so much in costumes. The pat- 
tern consists of four or five groups of very large daffodils 
bunched together and tied with bows and end sof ribbon 
about three-quarters of an inch in width. Long stream 
ers of ribbon wave and flutter over the surface, gracefully 
connecting the flower bunches with each other. Under 
each bouquet is basted white Brussels net, and the flowers 
are worked through that and the top material with but 
ton-hole stitch done with yellow silk. The stitches are 
taken quite far apart, so that the work must have been 
very slight. The stems and smallest leaves are done in 
ordinary outline stitch. The counterfeited ribbons are 
worked on each edge in outline stitch, done with silk 
heavy enough to give the effect of a cord. The centre 
of the ribbon is run with white silk; the stitches are long, 
and taken lengthwise, which gives a very satiny effect. 
The thick material is cut away from the flowers and 
larger leaves, leaving the lace as their filling. The quilt 
was bordered on all sides with point de Paris, that lace 
now so much used, which has no figuring except the 
scallop on the edge 

A specimen of much more elaborate fancy-work is 
handsome enough to merit attention. It was meant for 
the pauel of a tall screen, but might be adapted to some 
other purpose, like a piano cover, or even one of the 
long curtainlike hangings with which people now fre- 
quently hang over the large plain spaces of their walls. 
The material was a pale blue art-serge, but the decoration 
was so simple that but little of the ground appeared. 
Velvet ribbon of the darkest shade of green, and fully an 
inch in width, was sewed on the material like a lattice, 
with large diamond shaped spaces between the intersec- 
tions. One-third of the panel—that part which makes 
the upper left-hand corner—was left uncovered by the 
velvet. This space was fully and irregularly flecked 
with gold paint. A graceful vine of sweetbrier, with an 
abundance of its delicate pink blossoms, was embroidered 
upon the material, with the effect of growing behind the 
lattice and overrunning it in places. The flowers were 
edged with long and short stitch, and filled with plain 
running or darning. The leaves were done with the ap- 
propriate green in a double row of outline - stitching, 
the veining being a single row. At any point where an 
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opening in the lattice was left unfilled by the pattern, 
or only crossed by a slender stalk, a flecking of gold 
paint was added. The corner unoccupied by the velvet 
bars was traversed by a few long floating sprays of 
bloom, which sprang up and wandered beyoad the lat- 
tice. ; 

A silver-wedding gift which offers the amateur fancy- 
worker opportunity for imitation is a tea a made of 
pale silver gray satin in the exact form of a large bell. 
t seems so firm and unyielding in the hand that | think 
it must be supplied with an interlining of tailor’s stiff 
ening. The interior of the bell is stuffed with wool 
and lined with white satin. The outside is embroidered 
with strings of little bells worked with silver cord 
couched in outline, and appareutly swinging from a 
larger silver cord which is festooned around the upper 
part of the cozy. On one side is the date 1892, painted 
in silver. Below it are two written lines worked with 


fine black : 


“This bell, which marks the silver year, 
Keeps warm the tea that makes life's cheer.” 


A new use for the arms of left-off evening gloves has 
been invented by an ingenious young person. She cuts 
off the long upper portion, cleans it thoroughly in ben- 
zine, which, by-the-way, is an easy thing to do if you 
pour the fluid into a cup or bow! and use it lavishly, 
rubbing the kid as if it were a handkerchief in a wash- 
tub. 

When the piece of kid is clean, and deodorized by 
being left in a moderately warm oven for a few mo- 
ments, it is transformed into a pretty photograph-frame 
by folding it over a square of pasteboard of the size 
usually taken for a leaf of a photograph screen. There 
should be two pieces of pasteboard of the same size; 
one is for the back; the other, for the front, should 
have an oval opening for the picture. After the front 
is smoothly covered, a space is cut from the middle a 
litle larger than the oval opening, and the kid is 
notched on the edge and turned over the edge of the 
opening, and pasted upon the wrong side. The back 
piece may be covered with silk or kid, and is pasted to 
the back of the other piece on three sides, the lower 
side being left to slip the picture in. Dots of gold or 
bronze paint may be put over the kid after the frame 
is made, or if one has skill in decoration, some small 
flowers may be painted on. A rounder and prettier ef- 
fect is given to the frame if the pasteboard is covered 
with a thin sheet of wadding before the kid is put on. 

One of the favorite flowers in embroidery now is the 
sweet-pea. It is not pretty in outline or any edge stitch, 
but should be done in satin stitch with silk of the prop- 


Fig. 1.—FouLarp Princesse DREss. 
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er color, and careful attention should be given to shad- 
ing. Another popular design is a powdering of butter- 
cups. These are not shaded, but worked solidly in 
bright yellow. In all work of this kind much beauty 
of appearance is gained by splitting the silk and by 
thorough and skilful pressing of the work with a not 
too hot iron on the wrong side after it is finished. 

A beautiful set of plate mats, which would make very 
pretty summer work, are cut from white unfigured dam- 
ask. Being intended for luncheon use, they are large 
enough to leave a plain centre for the largest plate like- 
ly to be used. The edge is scalloped with white silk. 
Inside of the square a sort of frame is made by a band 
resembling ribbon half an inch wide, which clears the 
space needed for the plate. This ribbon, which crosses 
at each corner, is worked in pale green silk. The space 
between ribbon and edge is Soveented with flowers, sin- 
gle blossoms, like sweet-pease, pansies or buttercups, on 
some, and sprays of leaves and flowers like wild rose, 
myrtle, etc., on others. The idea is to make each one 
of the dozen different in floral decoration, while they 
are properly distinguished as a set by the uniformity of 
the edge of scallops and the crossing bands of the same 
colored ribbon. If green is not a satisfactory choice 
for the color of the ribbon, white is the only alternative, 
for only those two colors will properly blend with ev- 
ery flower. 

With mats of this kind in use upon a table, the artis- 
tic sense would be more gratified if the table centre 
should match them. Being intended for use upon a 
bare polished table, they, as well as the centre piece, 
will be much more conspicuous than if laid upon a ta- 
ble-cloth. It might not be necessary to use the same 
material or to scallop the edge of the larger piece. 
Plain linen with a hem-stitched edge would answer, 
and is to be recommended as being procurable with all 
that part of the work done. If, as is generally the case, 
there is already a pattern stamped upon the linen, it 
may be lightly rubbed with chlorine, and then washed 
and ironed. The ribbon bands and a graceful grouping 
of some of the flowers represented upon the plate mats 
can then be drawn upon the square of linen. 


THE CARE OF THE EYES. 
N' IT long ago an advertisement was read in which an 
4% optician promised to examine the eyes of all who 
came to him free of charge, and to provide glasses for 
the same at moderate rates. The object of this free 
examination was evidently to provide customers for the 
sale of the glasses and spectacles. The advertiser may 


Fig. 2.—Rarysow Criron Gown. 
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have been a skilled oculist, and perfectly able 


to provide for the needs of his. patients, 
but is it worth while to make the experi- 


ment Any one who has ever been threat- 
ened with blindness will protest against run- 
ning any risk in the treatment of the eyes 
Sight is the most blessed of all of the five 


physic Blindness, or the thought 
of blindness, seems like a living death, and 
those who have experienced the fear 
cau understand it. Do not take any risks 
with your sight. Do not experiment or allow 
thers to experiment with your eyes if they 


il senses 


only 


are weak or failing Economy of money at 
the risk of losing your eye sight is foolishness 
The eye is one of the most delicate of or 
gans, and easily ruined and the sight de 
stroyed | here is no excuse for negiigence 
in the matter; there is no use to try home or 
cheap remedies. If your sight is failing, if 
your eyes are out of order, hesitate not for a 
moment, but consult a competent oculist at 


and seek none but the best. Sight is 
too valuable and precious to be trifled with 
Those suffered will tell you the 
misery entailed. There are hospitals where 
the treated free in many cities by 
the best oculists, so it is not a question of 
money. And the warning cannot be repeated 
too often—dv not trifle with your eyesight 
any consideration 


onc 
who have 


eyes are 


under 


ANSWERS TO CORR 
WwW Our Sandoz illu 
om the Paris Worth’s modela. 

i ? air would be more useful as a 


ESPONDENTS. 


stratious are drawn in 














tho Make with double-breasted 
con cirt Add very narrow jet trim 
nm ar and on the caffs 
I iten your hands sleep in loose 
chamois gle fa eallor hat is becoming to you, 
t * no reason why you should not wear it. The 
cha will be suitable for you made with a elightly 
l ed walet, large sleeves, and bell skirt trimmed 
purple velvet ribbon. There “s certaluly no im- 
propriety in your inviting a gentleman to call at your 
‘ Your daughters are too young to do #0; but 
ta “1 woman ie to be guided by her own sense of 
‘ right. The young ladies you speak of violate 
v canon of good form and also of good feeling 
To dance within «a few weeks after loring a mother is 
rhocking veartiess. Send for a catalogue of Harper 
& Brothers’ publications, to make selections from for 
your wary niformity in bindings ie not neces- 
wary There are eo many excellent woman's colleges 
i t you will be aafe in sending for circulare and mak- 
i »wh cholee for your daughter, 
I. ¢ Ww innot reply to dress questions by mail. 
I satin ribbon on your india silk dress, The bell 
® * altogether used at present, but it is impossible 
to *a yw lot it will remain popular A good pat- 
tern was given under No. VITL, in Bazar No. 22 Line 
the bell skirt throughout with «ilk. Make it slightly 
Ion aay i ee to elx inches longer in the back 
than in fros We var it over a silk petticoat, or one of 
white muslin, not over a trained foundation skirt. 
tound the back instead of pointing i. Make a 
rethered ruche of the silk bias, doubled, and about 
three inches wide finished, as that is now preferred to 
rufies. Put in two “tle backs,” the first six inches | 
below tl It, the second eight inches below the first. 
CONSTANT In making over your black Henrietta 
cloth make the bell skirt you suggest, and have a 
pointed seamless waist with front of satin gathered | 
fu Have a satin puff at the top of the sleeves. Get 
Doh ite épon for an Eton jacket, with shirt walet of 
the silk you have, and have a erépon skirt trimmed 
with silk rufles, engaline is a very popular repped 
elik. Read about shoes and gloves in the New York 
Fashions of thie and the preceding number of the 
Bazar Use lace for sleeves and blouse front with a 


fitted back and skirt of grenadine. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It sow slid, softens the gums, allays 


sii pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhasa. Sold by droggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive cents a bottie.—[{ Ade.) 
GOOD COOKING 

le one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
waye lnesare good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk, Direc- 
tiene on the labe Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist. Ade 

Buenerr’s Pravonine  Bxvaacts are lnvariably ac 
kuowledged the purest and the best. —({ Ade.) 

Cou s Bexzoww Cosmerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughuess of the ekin.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


W. Baer & Co.'s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
eco.omical, costing less than one cent 

cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, KASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably ad: pted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health, 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


\ cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLaéest 
mernment Food Report 











DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 


Deticiousty FLavoreo 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PuT UP BY 


-E.W.HOYT & CO., 


LOWELL, MASE. 





LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal spebte ae 
urate procure ifs W emdenta 
eents in stam’ send Bh 


JAS.S. KIRK & C & CO., Chicaro. 


Pa do Oo AT¥.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
Gaev Waltz) cont FREE $e anyone 
Soap. 


“FAT PEOPL 


without starving 
Home Treatment. 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., 


You can reduce your weight 10 
« to 16 Ibe. a month at heme, 

injary, by DR. CLARKE'’S 
Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
Drawer 133, Chicago, Hl. 


or 


LODO 


ARE BECOM 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH- 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old ¢ age. 

One bottle of Sozodout will last six months. 


WOLCOTT BALESTIER’S 


STRIKING NOVEL. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. 
el. By Wotcorr 
trated ALFRED 
Cloth, 


A Nov- 
Barestier.  Iilus- 


by Brennan. 16mo, 


Ornamental, $1 00. 


The 


existence 


strange, formal, but pure and innocent, 


and customs of the Moravians not only 
furnish motive for the tale, but an original and 
fascinating setting. ... A fine, clear, high spirit 
breathes through the story Shows keen ob- 
servation and shrewd analysis, and must be pro- 


nounced a conscientious, strong, and creditable 


piece of work.—W. Y. Tribune. 
Has the substantial merit of dealing with a 
new field and a new range of people and things 
. The characters have been well studied and 


sympathetically portrayed.— Brooklyn Union. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


wae The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on 
receipt of the price. 





Dorothy Baby Clothes. 


A reformed system, combining comfort and beauty with truly hygienic principles. 


No pins to torture. 


“Nothing could be ier or more 


No slipping of bands. No extra fullness. 
isite than the ‘Dorothy’ baby clothes. I can endorse these 


ily 


garments from personal knowledge, for the very daintiest and most artistic of all of my little ones’ 
garments were made over the Dorothy patterns, under the direction of Mra. Gunn, who is an artist in 


her work.” 


A set of eight patterns (long clothes), - 
A set of eight p patterns (short clothes), - - 
postage prepaid on receipt of price. 
Garments made to be ge also garments cut and prepared for finishing by the 


purchaser. Complete outfits furnished. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


ANNIE JENSESS MILLER. 
$1.00 
1.00 


Address 


Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 40 and 42 W. 22d St., New York. 








Priceless Songs: * | SOUTHALL’S 


Next to their popular Franklin 
Square Library, the Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, have done no better 
service for the people in many a day 
than the publication of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection. 
collated the priceless songs of child- 
hood, youth, maturity, and old age, 
whose strains have woven themselves 
into the warp and woof of our com- 


| mon life and become a very part of 


our better selves. Those unforgotten 
school songs, those grand old hymns 
of the church, those inspiring lays of 
the fireside and the playhouse, and 
the immortal folk-songs—all are here, 
and at sight of them, as one turns 


Here are | 


the leaves, they bring old memories | 


thronging back.—Chicago Jnterior. 


Send to the Publishers for contents of the Several 
Numbers, with Specimen Pages of favorite Songs 
for School and Home. Pamphlet sent without cost. 


| 


SANITARY TOWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
Superseding the old-fashioned diaper. 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Address —MANAGERESS, 4, Wooster 8t., N.Y. 


SOUTHALL’Ss SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “ Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every Store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you ask for them, they can be 
obtained for you. Mention the matter 
to the lady in charge of the department, 
and if necessary show her this 
advertisement. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





| Sold by all a or mailed on receipt of 
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cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolu pone reand ess. Putupin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 2ic. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
my 


ements Dr. + LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


KODAK 


“You press 
the buiton; 
We do 






the rest.’* 


THe EASTMAN Co., 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Send for Circulars, 


KODAK 


Harper’s Magazine 
FOR AUGUST. 


Iee and Ice- making. Mircuene 


Peuppes, M.D. Iluatrated 


Corfu and the Ionian Sea. by 


srance Fenimore Wootson. Illustrated. 


By T. 


Con- 


Webster. By James Russert Lowe::. 
The Italian Army. By G. Goimay, Gen- 
eral Staff Colonel Iliustrated by T. pe 


THustrrur 


The Salzburger Exiles in Georgia. 


By the Rev. Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Llustrated. 


| From the Black Forest to the Slack 





Sea. By F. D. Mutter. (Conclusion.) Il 
lustrated by Atyrep Parsons and F.D. Miter 
Literary Paris. By Tuxovors Cup. First 
Paper. With Portraits. 
FICTION 
The Passing of Thomas. By Tuomas 
A. Janvier. 
Troth. By Kose Hawrnorne Latuxor 
Jane Field. By Many E.Witkins. Part IV. 


Illustrated. 


The World of Chance. 
Part VI. 


By W. D. Howetis 


POETRY. 
Our Only Day. By Coares Kinxxx 
Love. By Avéie R. Ixcersoue 


Editorial Departments. 
Kditor’s Easy Chair. 
Editor's. Study. 
Editor's Drawer. 
Literary Notes. 


Grorex Wittsam Curtis, 
Cuoartes Duptey Warnes. 

Tuomas Neison Pace. 
Laurence Hutton, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW 


PUBLISHERS, 
YORK CIty. 

Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
he. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Illustrated tr 
cular free. Rood i Magic Scale Co .» Chicago, LIL. 





Want Acts. © at. 


BEATTY Fiee: FREE. onl Y bealty, Washington, N. J. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CLAIMS MADE FOR MADAME ROWLEY'’S TOILET MASK, AND THE GROUNDS 
ON WHICH IT IS RECOMMENDED TO LADIES FOR BEAUTIFYING, BLEACHING, 
AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION: 


Ist. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Kasily Applied and 
Worn without Discomfort or Inconventience. 

2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or come 
asunder, but holds its original shape. 

3d. It has been Amalyzed by Eminent Scien- 
tists and Chemical Experts, and pronounced 
Perfectly Pure aud Harmless. 

:th. With ordinary care the Mask will Last for 
Years, and its valuable properties Never Bee 
come Impaired. 

Zth. Tue Mask is protected by letters patent, bas 
been intredaced ten years, and is the only 
Genuine article of the kind. 

Gh. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- 
sicians and Scientific Men as a substitute 
for injarious coametica. 

Sth. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent ap- 
pliances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., to 
the face as day is to wight, and it bears no anal- 
ogy to them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with Perfect Pri- 
wacy if desired. The Closest Serutiny cun- 
not detect that it has been used. 


A FEW SPEC 

‘Lam so rejviced at having found at last an article | 
that will inde ed improve ti the complexion.” 

| 

* Every lady who desires a fauitiess complexion | 


shonld be provided with the Mask.’ | 


* My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's,” 


Lam perfectly delighted with 
* Asa mediam for removing discolorations, softening 
and beautifying the skin, I cousider it unequalled." 
It is indeed a perfect success—an inestimable 
t i” e 
I finel that it removes freckles, tau, sunburn, and 


gives the complexion a soft, smouth sarface. 


I have 
rized 


worn the Mask but 
at the chavge 


two weeks and am 
it has made in my appearance 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the 
By its use every kind of spots, 
it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 


_-W RINKLES, ~ 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 


Toilet Mask. 
leaving 
It prevents and REMOVES 


it. 


Apply NOW, while wave 


IMEN EXTRACTS 


yur address before y 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask 


(OR FACE GLOVE). 


9th. 





The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in 
position to the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK 





“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, etc., with 
each application.” pare 

“For softening 
nothing 


and be autifying 
to compare with it. 


the skin, there is 


* Your invention cannot fz ail to supers rede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes. 


‘Those of my sex w ho desire to secure a pure com 
ple xion should have one. 

“For bleaching the skin and removing imperfec- 
tious I know of nothing so good.’ 


*I have worn the Mark but three nights, and the 
bla ackheads have al! disz speared.” 


“The Mask should be “kept in every lady's toilet 


| Case. 





It is a Natural Beautifier fur Bleaching and Preserving the 
and Removing Complexional limperfections, 


FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


impurities, roughness, etc., 





VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. FE 
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an 


10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate price, and 
one purchase ends the expense. 






llth. Huuvdreds of dollars useleesly expended for 














; eS like +t nema may be “% GUARANTEED TO 2 
mu 7 i“ . 
, se 3 4%, WEAR A LIFETIME. me 
12th. Ladies in every section of the country 4%, THE SPROLALTY OF THR 
are using the Mask with gratifying re- U 2 “ops 0% 
sults. %,%, 
13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for 4 
beautifying purposes, aud never injures the % % 
most delicate skin. ‘ayn y As ae 
14th. While it is intended that the Mask should oe RANDALSTOWN, %,; “9 
be Worn During Sleep, it may be applied, % Up IRELAND + 
with equally good results, at Any Time, to - a4 %, ‘ 
suit the convenience of the wearer. 3 ‘2 “ .? 
“aa % m=" OLD BLEACH” = % ° a 
15th. The Mask has received the testimony of So *, ON ALL GOODS MADE BY 
well-known society and professional ladies, ** THIS COMPANY. 1p oe 
who proclaim it to be the greatest discovery % % ‘ a“ 
for beautifying purposes ever offered to womau- % %q All First-Class Retailers. eee 
kind. “” ty 
% WHOLESALE BRANOH, } 
% GEORQE RIGGS, % 
99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 
“T must tell you how delighted I am with your | ~ 
Toilet Mask; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 
“A lady was cured of freckles by eight nights’ use {Gv eres CEE x ) 
of the Mask.” id & a oY HE E <~ Y} 
“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- } 
vellous. a \ ( 
“After three weeks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 4) , =) 
have almost disappeared." y, 
( 
“My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her A M E RA E 
complexion is all that can be desired.” Hl 
aie 7 : CP —— > 
“It does even more than is claimed for it.” ’ . | 
‘L have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com- : 1 7 |: 
te xion after trying all kinds of cusmetics without :] a> | 
success ‘| i; ‘ H 





vanishes from the skin, 


{S THE BEST IN MARKET 





It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. | § ; 
Simple of Manipulation 

i ~—s«» Plates or Films are used : 

| The Shutter is always set f 

Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use | § Covered with Leather i 

‘ PRICE $18.00 ») 

$\ Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography h, 

9 ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY ' 

yu, as this advertisement appe are ¢ only occasionally. Please mention n Harper’ "s Basar, 12 S.WaATeER St. ROCHESTER N.Y. J) 
} 2») — —aetian ‘ Peas 's AS 


oH— FOUR SHORT CHAPTERS oom. 


CHAPTER I 


Don’t Drink 


Impure water, said an old lecturer 
to his class at the medical school; 
and never let a patient have any- 
thing else but pure water, and 
plenty of it; give them bottled 
spring water. Don’t drink im- 
pure water. 


MANITOU NATURAL 


Manlio: 


CHAPTER III 
Drink Plenty 


of pure water; every drop means 
health, if you are using the Mani 
tou Natural Springs Water. It 
cleanses, purifies, washes out, 
tones and invigorates the system, 
emphasizes functional 
and makes people younger by ten 


Drink plenty of pure 


activity, 


years. 
water. 


THE MANITOU MINERAL, WATER CO., 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J... LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
317 Church M., N. ¥. Boston. 


DEAF::: AND HEAD woises c Cuneo 
by Peok's lnvisibie Tubular Ear ( 
og ene wren 


oe Sold only by 2. Hiscox,,853 Bay. BX. eee REE 


GRANULA 


A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted to the needs of invalids and children. Trial 
Box, postpaid, 36c. Pamphlet free 


G CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


72 in., White and Cream ; 






CHAPTER II. 


Did You Ever 


See a portion of impure water un- 
der a microscope? It is a revela- 
tion to your eyes and will cause a 
revolution in your feelings; and 
all such as you see there must be 
swallowed with impure water. 
Don’t drink impure water 


MINERAL SPRINGS, 


COLORADO 


CHAPTER IV 
Do You Know 


That Manitou Spring Water is the 
healthiest in the world? Why? 
The source is away from all con- 
tamination, filtered upward 
through the earth, is charged with 
natural carbonic acid gas, and is 
an incomparable tonic and invig- 
orant and superb Table Water. 
Drink plenty of Manitou Water. 


mention, Col. 


is 





ietaiads you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 






PRETTY 
CIRLS 


are getting plenty. gad tote 


"Star tai PERRIS? 
GOODS 







THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ - 
| Printed Fabrics. 


“aivug 
§$.44090 


The Best! 


WHETHER 
FOR 


"Button: Sewing, Lace-making, Enfbroidery 





A light, lustrous, dnet--heddiny fabric, 
Kvery yard 


are not cenuine. 
York City by Stern Bros, 
Mourning Store, H.C. 


guaranteed to be perfect! 

CAUTION.—The Priestley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stam 
They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States, an 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP 


finds especial use in travelling dresses. 


James McCreery & Co., B. Altman & Co., Lord & Taylor, Jackson's § | 
F. Koch & Co., and others. 


CRYSTALLETTE OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
| Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


| THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Touts, San Francisco. 


satisfactory to the wearer. 


ed they 
in New 





\ ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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“Whuersx you 


get 
through with the fire, 
Mr. Pedagog,” observed 
the Idiot, one winter's 


morning, noticing that 
the ample proportions 



























the School-master served as a screen to shut off the heat from 
nself and the genial gentleman who occasionally imbibed, “I 
wish vou would let us have a little of it. Indeed, if you could 
mveniently spare so little as one flame for my friend here and 
m lf, we'd be much obliged.” 
It won't hurt you to cool off a little, sir,” returned the School 
pats WW out moving 
No, lam not so much afraid of the injury that may be mine 
is I am concerned for you. If that fire should melt our only re 
frigerating materia], | do not know what our good landlady would 
Is it true, as the Bibliomaniac asserts, that Mrs. Smithers 
leaves al rmik and 
butter r room overt 
night ng upon your 
coolness » keep them 
res 
I er made any 
! Sse } sald th 
Bibliomaniic, warm 
I am not used ww 
having my word disput 
ed,” returned the Idiot, 


with a wink at the 
genial gentleman 

“ But I never said 
it, and I defy you to 
prove that I said it,” 
returned the Biblio- 
maniac, hotly 

* You forget, sir,” 
said the Idiot, cool 


ly, “that you are 

the one who dis 

putes my assertion 

THE SCHOOL-MASTER AS A COOLER That casts the bur 
den of proof on your 

houlders. Of courve if you can prove that you never said any 


thing of the sort, I withdraw; but if you cannot adduce proofs, 


you, having doubted my word, and publicly at that, need not feel 


irt if I decline to accept all that you say as gospel.” 





A NATURAL BORN 


“Va-as, 0M VEWY FOND OF DWIV- 
FROM MY FATHAH Hie WAS A 
VER IN HIS DAY 


DRIVER 


HARLOW 
ING Ger it 
GWEAT Dw 


THE WHEREFORE OF IT 
Ile read the paper through, and said 
The news was stale and all thrice told. 
Hed ed not the date-line head, 
Which showed the sheet was three weeks old. 


—— 
HIS IDENTITY IS PROVED. 
Crier (at country post-office, to gentleman desiring to cash a 
money-order). ** Have you any proof of your identity 7” 
Gentieman (searching through his pockets, finaliy finds his 
photograph). ** Will this do? 
Crean (regarding first the photograph, then the original) 
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“Yon show ridiculous heat,” said the School-master. 

“Thank you,” returned the Idiot, gracefully. “ And 
that brings us back to the original proposition that you 
would do well to show a little yourself.” 

“Good-morning, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Smithers, en- 
tering the room at this moment. “It’s a bright, fresh 
morning.” 

“Like yourself,” said the School-master, gallantly. 

“Yes,” added the Idiot, with a glance at the clock, 
which registered 8.45—forty-five minutes after the break- 
fast hour—“ very like Mrs. Smithers—rather advanced.” 

To this the landlady paid no attention ; but the School- 
master could not refrain from saying, 

“ Advanced, and therefore not backward, like some 
persons I might name.” 

“ Very clever,” retorted the Idiot, “‘and really worth 
rewarding. Mrs, Smithers, you ought to give Mr. Peda- 
gog a receipt in full for the past six months.” 

“ Pedagog,” returned the landlady, severely, “is 
one of the gentlemen who always have their receipts for 
the past six months.” 

“Which betrays a very saving disposition,” accorded 
the Idiot. “I wish I had all I'd received for six months 
I'd ‘be a rich man.” P 

“ Would you, now ?” queried the Bibliomaniac. “That / 
is interesting enough. How men’s ideas differ on the 
subject of wealth! Here is the Idiot would consider 
himself rich with #150 in his pocket—” 

“Do you think he gets as much as that?” put in the 
School-master, viciously, “ Five dollars a week is rather 
high pay for one of his—” 

“Very high indeed,” agreed the Idiot. “I 
wish I got that much. I might be able to hire 
a two-legged encyclopedia to tell me every- 
thing, and have over #4 75 a week left to spend on 
opera, dress, and the poor but honest board Mrs. Smithers 
provides, if my salary was up to the $5 mark; but the 
trouble is men do not make the fabulous fortunes now- 
adays with the ease with which you, Mr. Pedagog, made 
yours. There are, no doubt, more and greater opportu- 
nities to-day than there were in the olden time, but 
there are also more men trying to take advantage of 
them. Labor in the business world is badly watered 
The colleges are turning out more men in a week now- 
adays than the whole country turned out in a year forty 
years ago, and the quality is so pxor that there has 
been a general reduction of wages ail along the line. 
Where does the struggler for existence come in when he 
has to compete with the college-bred youth who, for 
fear of not getting employment anywhere, is willing to 
work for nothing? People are not willing to pay for what they 
can get for nothing.” 

“Tam glad to hear from your lips so complete an admission,” 
said the School-master, “ that education is downing ignorance.” 

“T am glad to know of your gladness,”’ returned the Idiot. “I 
didn’t quite say that education was downing ignorance. I plead 
guilty to the charge of holding the belief that unskilled omni 
science interferes very materially with skilled sciolism in skilled 
sciolism’s efforts to make a living.” 

“Then you admit your own superficiality ?” asked the School- 
master, somewhat surprised by the Idiot’s command of syllables. 

“I admit that I do not know it all,” returned the Idiot. “I 
prefer to go through life feeling that there is yet something for 
me to learn. It seems to me far better to admit this voluntarily 
than to have it forced home upon me by circumstances, as hap- 
pened in the case of a college graduate I know, who speculated 
on Wall Street, and lost the hundred good dollars that were sub- 
sequently put to a good use by the uneducated me.” 


ASKING TOO MUCH. 

“What's that balcony on the top 
floor 7?” 

“ That's the fire-eacape.” 

*“ How do you get away from it? 

“That's your lookout. I'm not 
compelled to pat fire-escapes on the 
fire-escapes.” 

ee. 

“There ie a fine rose,” said the 
florist. “ Two dollars is what I ask. 
It hasn't a thorn.” 

“No,” replied Penniless, sadly. 
* Bat it hae a price.” 

seertipewmeeas 

* Upon what is your claim (or total 
disability based 7” said the accident- 
insurance man to the 
policy-holder 

“Sure ol waz wait- 
rees for a family on 
Tinth Sthrate. Oi fell 
up sthairs on Sathur- 
day and brok sivin 
chiney plates and a 





~~ an’ they 
»olnced me." 

“ Well?” 

*“Ol've not been 


able todo any worruk 
since, bekase no wan 
will give it me.” 

PE. Aa ~ CAO 

“ E'frum !" 
Dinah. 

“ Yas, um,” replied 
the little darky. 

“ Is you bin over to 
Cap'n Joneses’s wa- 
t'mel'’n patch, an’ bin 
an’ gone an’ hooked 
er nice big ripe wa- 
tmel'n an’ hid it in 
the woo'shed? Ans’ 
me, child. _ Ana’ me 
jess ez quick ez yo’ 
kin.” 

‘No, ‘m 
Lawd, I ain't.” 

And little Ephraim 
never knew why he 


cried 


Fo’ de 











“ Why, ves, that fs you. That ie all right 
ee 
“Mamma, does Mra Brown want to sell her baby 7?” 
aethed Mandie ‘ 
“I don't think eo, My dear. Why?" 


“I was at Nancy Brown's hoose this afternoon, and her 
mother wae sloging, ‘ Buy, ob, my baby!’ all the time.” 


got licked so much 
harder than nenal 
that night, until he 
Il. had grown a little 
older and understood 


OLD HARLow NG. 
LD HARL DRIVING. you.” 
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“From which you deduce that ignorance is better than educa- 
tion ?” queried the School-master, scornfully. 

“For an omniscient,” returned the Idiot,“ you are singularly 
near-sighted. I have made no such deduction. L arrive at the 
conclusion, however, that in the chase for the gilded shekel the 
education of experience is better than the coddling of Alma 
Mater. In the satisfaction—the personal satisfa~tion—one derives 
from a liberal education, I admit that the.sons of Alma Mater are 
the better off I never coulé hope to be so * f-satisfied, for in- 
stance, as you are.” . 

“No,” observed the School-master ; “ you cannot raise grapes 
on a thistle farm. Any unbiassed observer looking around this 
table,” he added, “and noting Mr. Whitechoker, a graduate of 
Yale ; the Bibliomaniac, a son of dear old’ Harvard ; the Doctor, 

an honor man of Williams; our legal friend here, a grad- 

| uate of Columbia—to say nothing of myself, who was 

' graduated with honors at Amherst—any unbiassed ob- 
server seeing these, I say, and then seeing you, wouldn't 
take very long to make up his mind as to whether a man 
is better off or not for having had a collegiate training.” 

“There T must again dispute your assertion,” returned 








~ 


“IF YOU COULD SPARE SO LITTLE AS ONE FLAME,” 


the Idiot. “The unbiassed person of whom you speak would say, 
‘Here is this gray-haired Amherst man, this book-loving Cam 
bridge boy of fifty-seven years of age, the reverend graduate of 
Yale, class of 55, and the other two learned gentlemen of forty- 
nine summers each,and this poor ignoramus of an Idiot, whose 
only virtue is his modesty, all in the same box.’ And then he 
would ask himself,‘In what way have these sons of Amberst, 
Yale, Harvard, and so forth, the better of the unassuming 
Idiot ? ” 

“The same box?” said the Bibliomaniac 
mean by that?” 

“Just what I say,” returned the Idiot. “The same box. All 
boarding, all eschewing luxuries of necessity, all paying their bills 
with difficulty, all sparsely clothed; in reality, all keeping Lent 
the year through. ‘ Verily,’ he would say, ‘ the Idiot has the best 
of it, for he is young.” 

And leaving them chewing the cud of reflection, the Idiot de 
parted. 

“T thought they were going to land you that time,” said the 
genial gentleman who occasionally imbibed; “ but when I heard 
you use the word sciolism, I knew you were all right. Where did 
you get it, anyhow ?” 

“ The boss got it off on me at the office the other day. I hap 
pened in a mad moment to try to unload some of my original 
observations on him apropos of my getting to the office two hours 
late, in which it was my endeavor to prove to him that the truly 
safe and conservative man was always slow, and so apt to turn 
up late on occasions. He hopped about the office for a minute 
or two, and then he informed me that I was an 18-karat sciolist. 
I didn’t know what he meant, and so I looked it up.” 

“ And what did he mean ?” 

“He meant that I took the cake for superficiality, and I guess 
he was right,’ replied the Idiot, with a smile that was not alto- 
gether mirthful. 


“What do you 


HE. “Had MY PHOTO TAKEN AT SERENO’S THE OTHER Day.” 
SHE. “Yes. 
HE. “ETHEL THOUGHT IT RATHER INSIPID IN EXPRESSION.” 
SHE. “I pon’r KNow. 


I saw Ir.” 


I THOUGHT IT VERY CHARACTERISTIC OF 























SUPPLEMENT. 


ON SOME PORTRAIT INSCRIP. 
TIONS. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 
IV. 

N R. CHARLES B. FOOTE is the fortu- 
nate possessor of Vertue’s own copy of 
one of his engravings of Milton. Below the 
portrait Vertuj»Jias written, “‘ This was done 
from the original print, ewgraved by W. Fuai- 
thorne,” and on the back of the portrait, in 
Vertue'’s handwriting, signed G. V., are the 
following remarks: ** This picture of Milton 
was painted in oy!, and had been in the Fam- 
ily until the death of Milton's third wife who 
kept it with great regard. She lived to a 
i age and died at Nantwich, in Cheshire. 
his was bought by a Gent. who brought it 
to London and sold it to the Hon” Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker, from whence | engraved it.” 

Old Jacob Tonson printed a monumental 
folio edition of Milton's works, ‘* adorned 
with sculptures,” prefixed to which, in a 
handsome frame, was a beautiful portrait of 
Milton engraved by Robert White, and con- 
taining the celebrated verses by Dryden: 

“Three Poets in three distant Ages born, 

Greece, Italy and England, did adorn; 

The First, in loftiness of thought surpae'd; 
The Next in Majesty; in both the Last. 

The force of Nature cou'd no further goe ; 
To make a Third, she joyn'd the former two.” 

Tonson was so proud of this performance 
that when his portrait was painted by Kneller 
for the Kit-Kat. Club, he had himself rep- 
resented with the volume under hisarm. A 
copy of this Milton folio, in fine old English 
binding, has been presented to The Players 
by Mr. Samuel P. Avery. 

Robert White was born in London in 1645, 
and, according to Walpole, he died in 1704, 
although some of his plates are said to bear 
a later date. He was a pupil of Loggan, and 
a successful and voluminous engraver of por- 
traits. In the Grolier Exhibition were. among 
others, the following examples of his work: 
Baxter, 1667, and 1670; Herbert, 1670; Fiat- 
man, 1682; Bunyan, 1688; Pepys, 1688; and 
Jeremy Collier, 1701. Walpole said: ‘Many 
of White’s heads were taken’ by himself, by 
* a black lead pencil on vellum. ... Vertue 
thonght them superior to his prints.” And 
Granger wrote that ‘‘ he was never exceeded 
in the truth of his drawings.” 

A tablet containing Dryden's lines to Mil- 
ton was placed, many years ago, upon the 
outer—Watling Street—wall of the church 
of All Hallows, Bread ‘Street, which stood 
upon the site of the edifice (destroyed in the 

reat fire) in which Milton was christened. 

yhen the All Hallows Church was taken 
down, in 1878, the tablet was inserted in the 
west wall of Bow Church, where it is still to 
be seen of every passer-by. 

To end at the beginning. Professor Louns 
bury, the recognized authority upon the sub- 
ject, says that there is but one authentic por 
trait of Chaucer in existence—that made by 
Occleve upon the margin of one of his own 
works; a colored drawing of the man he 
styled his master and his father. It was 
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antiquary and a scholar, as well as an artist. 
He belonged to a generation |uter than that 
of Droeshout, Faithorne, and Marshall. He 
was the author of several literary works 
upon po and collections of engrav- 
ings; and his notes and memoranda concern- 
ing English art were purchased, after his 
death, by Walpole, and became the basis 
of the Anecdotes of Painting. His powers 
of catching and preserving a likeness are 
said to have been great, and his prints, on 
that account, are of much value and interest. 
Walpole gave a list of them which covers 
many pages, and includes a series of seven- 
teen English poets—from this portrait of 
Chaucer down to John Dryden. 

There are extant, and addressed to all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, 
Portrait Inscriptions enough to fill a volume 
of any of the various editions of the British 
poets now so common on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Those that are given here are onjy 
a few specimens of this interesting and ob- 
solete form of literature; taken, almost ex- 
clusively, from the inscriptions attached to 
the portraits of the British W orthies who have 
made British literature itself, not those who 
have made British laws or British history. 

The poets of Britain and of America to- 
day who write in English, dedicate their 
books, in verse, to their friends, and inscribe 
their presentation copies, in verse, to their 
intimates; but they leave their portraits, in 
the frontispiece, to speak for themselves, 
even when they feel that somebody else must 
speak for their poetry. 
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That while you wonder at the feat, 
Your happiness will be complete.’ 
x * a * - * * 


Behold him now as white as snow! 
Wonder of wonders! saith the crow, 


“If Gotp Dust Powpsr makes black white, 


’Twill surely all the world delight ; 


And mistress, mother, nurse and maid 
htt appl yp a 

| t t help for all, GOLD DUST 
The household’s needs—both great and small; 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, ’| WASHING POWDER. 
For paint, and floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
It surely will Sine comfort bring, Sole peeeemetacens, 
And clean eac’ or thing; Ch St. is, New York, Boston, 
For what will make a crow wh Vlindelpiin,alimor, ah 
Will make whate’er is dingy bright.” Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 


“There were three crows sat on a 
As black as any crows could be.” 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 
“Sue! foolish wishing,” sai 


“ In aisappointment often ends ;” 
But now, to make you white, 
Will be an easy matter, quite. 


Ba. We'll wash you well with some GoLp Dust, 
“a= And, when you’re white, we fondly trust 





his friends, 
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painted from memory, as Occleve confessed, | 


and probably after Chaucer's death. Thomas 
Occleve, or Hoccleve, was a poet, and a 
writer to the Privy Seal. He is supposed 
to have been born about 1370, and to have 
died about 1454; which would make him 
many years Chaucer's junior, and his sur- 
vivor for more than half a century, The Oc- 
cleve portrait is on leaf No. 91 of Occleve’s 
De Regimine Principum, Harleian MS. , 4866. 
Upon it, of course, every subsequent likeness 
of Chauceris based: George Vertue engraved 
at least three portraits of Chaucer; the ear- 
liest, dated 1@27, was for Joli. rry’s first 
edition of the Life afd Works of Thnueer, 
ublished in 1721. It -has no inscription. 
he second, also in folio, was engraved for 
Vertue’s set of the. English poets. The head 
is an exact copy of the portrait made for Ur- 
ry’s edition, although the ornamental frames 
are entirely unlike. It contains the follow- 
ing verses, written by Occleve himself, to ac- 
company his original sketch of the master 
and the father of them all; and, although the 
portrait is late, the inscription is the earliest 
on record: 
“ Aithogh hys lyf be queynt the resemblance 

Ot hym bath in me so freach loftynesse 

That to patte othir men in rembraunce 

Of hys pone I have here hys lykness 

So make to this end in sothfastnesse 

That they } have of hym lost thought and mynde 

By thys peynture may ageyn hym fynde.” 

An octavo print of Chaucer by Vertue 
was issued in the edition of the Canterbury 
Tales published by Dr. Morell, London, 
17387. 

George Vertue (1684-1756) is famous as 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 


_ 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour's Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
emon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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no activit 
bicycle— 


ry 


to all creation—Free at all 





we 





epee ses esses ese ses ese se se se se Sele 


HUSBAND 
OF YOURS 


—your brother—somebody else’s brother—your son—too much business—hard 
oftice work—don’t eat well, sleep well,fee! well—unnatural tiredness—general- 
feel-badly-all-over—Too much in-doors 
dogs—men are not pharmaceutical repositories 
doors is open—the balsam of the open air is theirs—Walkin 
horseback riding is expensive—buggy drivin 

—no exhilaration in them—If all th 
hat three half-hours teach any one—how healthful, how joyful, how 
sensible, how fascinating, how popular; how economical it is, all the world 
would bicycle—business brains be renovated—good appetites—good feeling 
everywhere—men would do in six hours what they don’t now do in twelve— 

Ladies; teach the Gospel of Out-doors to those you love—teach it to yourself 
—out-doors is yoyrs as well as theirs—delicate women are unfashionable— 
Nature moulded the female figure in perfection of loveliness—women of to-day 
are seeking health and strength—_The open summer breathes breezy welcome 
olumbia bicycle agencies—there are a thousand 
of them—or send two two-cent stamps to Pope 
Boston, New York, Chicago, to receive a few ounces of information about 
cycles and cycling, worth a hundred dollars an ounce to you and 
Not a word about Columbias—enough for the day to offer health and 
happiness—to-morrow you and yours will bu 
ave no fear—folks make no mistake in buying Golumbias. 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, — 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medica/ Standard, Chicago. 
** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—Medica/ and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
«The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St.,:N. Y. 
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too little out-doors—Drugs to the 
Nature smiles remedy— all out- 
is tiresome— 
as prosaic as riding on a rail— 
e world knew how easy it is to 


fg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., 
ours— (Fi 
a bicycle—a Columbia— 




















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure a ng the emollient properties 
of Olive Oi), it is ansurp: for the Toilet and Bath, 
and enperior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalides. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer. 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 192 Pearl St., New York. 





Bend for 
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; cs + 
sent C.0.D. any, where. to 
‘fr for 


the m ust’ 
€.Burnham, 71 State-at Went! Music Hallohicuse 


THe NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerartTMent. Catalogue free. For further information 
apply to Miss Erten J. Ponp, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St.,.N.Y 














Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


"HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


| LATEST ISSUES 


NO. 

722. A Transplanted Rose. A Story of 
New York Society. By Mrs. JOHN 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 

721. A Charge for France, and Other 
Stories. By Joun Hearp, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 
| 779. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pau: 

CUSHING. 50 cents 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Stories. By Howarp Sexy. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel 
By THOMAS A, PINKERTON. 50 cents 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. BuRTON. 50 cents 

716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 
M. PFARD. 50 cents. 


. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 


| Romance, By W. CLARK RussELL. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 
714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel 


By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents 


. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 


lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi:- 
BRANDT. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 


FORD. 50 cents 
712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of ‘* Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 


711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQuEEN Gray 
50 cents. 

710. Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents 

709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Nove! 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
KARL Emit Franzos. Translated by 

| (Mrs.) L.P. and C.T.Lewis. 40 cents 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 


Stories. By THomas A. JANVIEK 
Illustrated.. 50 cents 

706. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorcr 
A. HIBBARD. ‘0 cents 

705. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MALoT. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
RANO. 50 cents, 

| 704. A Group of Noble Dames. By THomas 

Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents 

703. Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. Ry 

WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 
| 702 St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 

Novel. By WALTER Besant. LIillus- 
trated. 60 cents. 
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THE IVORY GATE 


nfinued from page 5. 


He stopped at the corner and looked at the 


little crowd Everybody, for different rea 
sons, is attracted by er owd. Professionals 
sometimes find in crowds golden opportuni 
ties rhis crowd, however was already dis 
persing The speaker had stopped Per 
haps they had heard other and more fervid 
orators on the socialist side. Perhaps they 


were not in the least interested in the sub 
7 difficult to get the 


rect i see. it is very 


hand-to-mouth class interested in anything 
except the two organs 

This street said the Master, observing 
him with professional interest is full—re 
lly f of wealth for the observer. Here 
is a Case, NOW structive thong hacom- | 
mon cas rhe fellow was turning away 


of the 


Gisappointe 1, perhaps, al the meiting 
hope he 


crowd, and any little 


based upon their pockets My friend 
he heard himself called, and looked round 
suspicion you would like, perhaps, to 
en i n honestly, for ones 
He turned slowly; at the sight of the coin 
held up before him, his sharp eyes darted 
right and leftt vhat chance there might 
be of rrab and a bolt Apparently he de 
cided aga t this method of earning the 
ne W hat for he asked 
By answering a few questions W here 
were you born 
I Tl 
Where were you brought up? Here? | 
In th reet? Ver well You went to 
| 


school with the other children; you were 


taught certain subjects up to a certain stand- | 
ard. What trade were you taught?” 
‘ - 

I wasn't taught no trade 

Your father was, I believe, a thief?” 
The lad nodded And your mother too?” 
He nodded again, and grinned ‘And you 
yoursell and vothers and sisters are 
all in the same line I suppose?” He nodded 
and grinned again Here is your shil 
ling 

lhe fellow took it and shambled away 


Father—mother—the whole family live 


by stealing W here here i ho Property 
there can be no theft In our world such a 
creature would be impossible. He could not 
be born; such parents as his could not exist 

h us, he could not be developed ; there 
would be no surroundings that would make 
such a development possible He would be 


what I of science call a sport; | 


he would be a deformity We should put | 
ind keep him there until | 


Twerrie ve men 


him in a hospital 
he died 

In that world said the other Voice 

here would be deformities of @ven a worse 


kind than this—the deformities of hy poerisy 


1d shams. By a thousand shifts and lies 
nd dishonesties the work of the world would 
sifted on the shoulders of the weak. The 

mg man has always used his strength to 
make the weak man work for him, and he 
iys will rhe destruction of Property 
mild be followed by the birth of Property 


There is the 
of invention—whieh is 
yperty Laws cannot de 
Laws cannot make men 


n the very self-same day 

power of creatpon 
oa kind of Pre 
rey hat power 


industriou Laws cannot make the strong 
man work for the weak Laws cannot pre 
nt the clever man from taking advantage 


When all the failures, 
been killed off, the 


the stupid man 
ull the deformities, have 


ible man will still prey upen the dull witted 

Better let the poor wretth live out his miser 
fe, driven from prison to prison, an | 
exunple for all the world to see | 

It was at this point that Elsie discovered 

i loss of her purse Her pocket had been 

picked by ne of the intelligent listeners in 


the crowd. She eried out on finding what 
hal happened in the unphilosephic surprise | 
wid indignation with which this quite com 


mon accident is always received 
Child,” said the Master, ‘when there is 
no longer any Property, money will vanish; | 
re will be no pu even the pocket will 
sppear, because there will no longer be 
ise fora pocket. Did the purse contain 
mich Suppose i bad nothing to lose 
wl nothing to gain rhink of the lightness 
heart, the sunshine on all faces. which 
suld follow I fear vou are rich, child I 
have observed little signs about you which | 


denote riches Your gloves are neat and 


good: your dress seems costly Better far if 
you had nothing 

Master, if | were like that girl on the 
other side, would vou like me better? Could 
I be more useful to the cause if I dressed | 
like het 

The girl was of the common type—they 

really do seem at first all alike—who had on 
an ulster, and a hat with a feather, and broken 
boots 

if | were ke her Elsie went on I 
should be ignorant, and obliged to give the | 


whole day to work. so that I should be use 


less to you, and my manners would be rough 
and my language It is because Iam 
not poor that I am what I am The day for 
poverty is not come yet, dear Master.” ; 

In the dear child, there shall be 
no poverty an ino riches To have nothing 
will be the common lot l'o have all will be 
the common inheritance. Oh! there will be 
differences Men shall be as unlike then as 
now; we shall not all desire the same things 
You and such as you will desire Art of ev 
ery kind. You shall have what you desire 
In our workd,as in this, like willto like. You 
shall have the use for yourselves of pictures, 


future 


might have | ~ 


| the commonest, 


| of Poverty Lane, 
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of musical instruments, of everything that 
you want, The rest of the world will not 
want these things. If they do, more can be 
made. You shall have dainty food; the rest 
of the world will always like coarse and com 
mon fare. Think not that we shall level up 
or level down. All will be left to rise or to 
sink. Only they shall not starve, they shall 
not thieve, they shall not be sweated. Oh! 
I know they paint our society as attempts to 
make all equal. And they think that we ex- 
pect men no longer to desire the good things 
in the world. They will desire them, they 


will hunger after them, but there will be | 


enough for all 
with a dinner of herbs may go to a Carthu 
sian convent, which is his place, for we shall 
have no place for him in a world which rec- 
ognizes all good gifts, and assigns to every 
man his share.” 

Then spoke the 
Dreams! Dreams! 
of the good things to go round 
would become less instead of more. 
out the spur there is no work 
desire of creating Property, all that is worth 
anything in life will pe rish —all but the 


There are not enough 
Good things 
With- 


The man who is contented | 


other Voice, but sadly: | 


Without the | 


things that are Jowest and the meanest and | 


Men will not work unless 
By necessity alone can the finest 
work be ordered and executed, As men have 
been, so will men always be. The thing that 
hath been, that shall be again.” 

‘You have learned some of the lessons 
scholar,” 
‘ Let us now go home.” 

TO BE OCoNTINGT ED. | 


they must 


said the Master, | 
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